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| NIV. oF 


ELEMENTS OF. BUSINESS 


Be (The following is a signed expression of opinion by Mr. Howard 
| P. Hottle, president of the Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, in regard to Schoch and Gross’s Elements of Busi- 


| ness, based on classroom use of the manuscript prior to publication. ) 


It is a brief course in business forms and customs for students, housekeepers or employees in 
commercial establishments. 


It is a book that everyone who has a living to make or who has business affairs to conduct 
should study. 


It is a combination of business experiences and classroom experience. 


It is ADAPTABLE—may be used as a foundation for a complete commercial course; may be 
incorporated in a course in home economics; or may be used in any general course 
| that prepares for complete living. 


It is COMPREHENSIVE—dealing with funds and property and all practices which commonly 
| arise from handling them. 


| It is WELL-ARRANGED—commencing with the origin of economic exchange, and_ following 
the development of our credit instruments and banking institutions, and concluding 
with the modern devices for handling and conserving property. 


It is ATTRACTIVE—having a neat, clean-cut appearance and an abundance of illustrations. 


It is CORRECT—being the outcome of business experience combined with the specialist's 
knowledge of how to present information intelligibly. 


It is TIMELY—in that such a book fills the growing demand for the teaching of useful 
knowledge. 


It is VALUABLE—alike to teacher, student, clerk, stenographer, or general reader. 
It is INTERESTING—because it tells what you wish to know and then stops. 


It is ELEMENTARY—leaving out most of the technical language of finance, accounting and 
the law. 


It is PRACTICAL—and avoids all theoretical discussions. 
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NOW READY 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


Baus for Foreigners | | 


Approved by the - 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION | 


English for New Americans 


. and Yiddish. Also published with additional 


A First Book in English for Foriegners | | 
A Second Book in English for Foreigners} | By 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


AND TEACHING 
LANGUAGES 


A REVIEW OF THE FACTORS AND 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE 
LEARNING AND TEACHING OF MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES WITH AN ANALY- 
SIS OF THE VARIOUS METHODS 
WHICH MAY BE ADOPTED IN OR- 
DER TO OBTAIN SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 


By W. STANwoop FIELD AND Mary E. CoveNEY 


Unusually simple, direct, and thorough. Con- 
tains vocabularies in Armenian, Arabic, Greek, 
Italian, Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 


vocabularies in Japanese and Chinese and in an 
edition without vocabularies. 


HAROLD D. PALMER 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Bound in cloth. 328 pages. Single copies sent postpaid at $3.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


By IsaBeEL RICHMAN WALLACH 
| 
{ 


These books are the outcome of wide experi- 
ence with evening classes in New York City. 
They take into special account the difficulties 
the adult foreigner encounters. The lessons 
supply practical information about American 
ideas and customs. , 


New York Chicago 


Jast Published 


“A Book that Teaches Itself’ 
BEGINNERS’ BOOK IN LANGUAGE 


By H. JESCHKE, Joint Author of “Oral and Written Englisn” 


A unique textbook in English for third-grade pupils. The lesson material is 
presented in a series of groups of interrelated assignments—the fairy group, the 
Indian group, etc., subjects in which children are particularly interested. Each 
provides for many unusual exercises, such as story-telling, riddle-making, book- 
making, correct-usage games, simple letter-writing. 


Throughout the lessons there is opportunity for much enjoyable physical ac- 
tivity, pantomime, and dramatization. Actual use of this text in manuscript has 
shown that the oral and written composition of the children has been improved by 
their own volition. The book teaches itself. 


“Beginners’ Book in English” follows the same methods and aims that have 
proved so very successful in Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s “Oral and Written Eng- 
lish” for grades four through eight. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
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TRAINING FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 


BY HON. THOMAS E. FINEGAN 


Assistant State Commissioner of New York 


When the Congress of the United States of 
America, acting upon the recommendation of 
the President on April 6, 1917, was compelled 
by the ruthless acts of the imperial German 
government to declare war against that country 
the American people faced the determination of 
an issue, the most vital in their whole history 
and fraught with greater significance to the in- 
terests of the free peoples of the entire world 
than any previous act of this Republic. The 
fmal decision by the duly appointed agents of 
the people to take up arms against the enemy 
of civilization was reached deliberately with due 
concern about our attitude and our obligations 
to other liberty-loving peoples and with clear 
recognition of the burden that we were assum- 
ing and of the load that we were to carry 
through to the end. 

Every patriotic American, and there is no 
other American, is lifted up in the days of this 
great victory when he reflects that no future 
historian and no nation will ever be able to 
charge that our country entered this conflict 
through any motive of self interest. The his- 
tory of nations records no more glorious or 
unselfish act than America’s declaration of war 
against Germany. 


We had no jeweled crown and no burnished 
sceptre to preserve. We did not go to war 
through the ambitions of rulers. We had no 
wish for conquest, no lust for power, no mad 
desire for empire. We did not go to war to fat- 
ten the purses of any privileged class, to dispos- 
sess peoples nor to seize territory. All the nations 
of the earth knew well enough—enemies, nen- 
trals and allies alike—the reward we expected. 
They knew there was no bargain to be made 
with us. They knew that this great people did 
not traffic in human liberty and Christian civi- 
lization. They knew that we meant by our 
treasure, by our blood, by every supreme sacri- 
fice, to see to it that out of this struggle should 
come a well-ordered world. They knew that 
we believed in the morality and the righteous- 
ness of nations and that we meant to bring of- 
fenders to the bar of international justice accord- 
ing to the exalted standards of human and of 
national life which the history of this coun- 
try shows we have always honored and _ re- 
spected. They knew that we meant before we 


were through with this war to hunt down the 
beasts among nations and to compel “by force 
and yet more force,” if necessary, the accep- 
tance and observance by all peoples of che 
earth with whom we deal, of those great fun- 
damental principles of liberty, justice and hu- 
manity which have made us and which, please 
God, shall forever keep us a free nation worthy 
of the name. 

And if it is true that the reward we sought 
is known to all men; if it is true that no 
clouds surrounded our objects and purposes in 
sending a million men, and a second million, 
and to start the third million, and to send as 
many addittonal millions as might be necessary, 
across 3,000 miles of sea to the plains of Flan- 


‘ders, to the slopes of the Alps, and to the 


steppes of Russia, the part we were inevitably 
to play was equally clear. 

Whether we wished it or not, the balance of 
power was in our hands and the measure of 
responsibility rested equally upon our shoul- 
ders. That is exactly what Lloyd George 
meant when he stated in Parliament at the be- 
ginning of the great German offensive last 
spring that this contest had settled down to a 
race between the Kaiser and Wilson. The 
coveted victory has ‘been won, the victory 
which has obliterated for all time to come the 
“powers of darkness” that sought by unholy 
means to engulf the earth. The natural re- 
sources, the wealth, the strength, the wisdom, 
and the self-sacrifice of the American people 
will be recognized by all nations as having been 
a potential factor in the final determination of 
this great issue. 

While the share which our country had in 
winning this war will always be a satisfaction 
to every American we shall always remember 
that the great burden. of this conflict fell upon 
others. We shall always give due thanks and 
praise to every nation with which we were al- 
lied in this struggle for its contribution to the 
successful accomplishment of the great objec- 
tive of this war. While civilization is preserved 
the obligation of mankind to France and _ to 
England for the heroic defence which the peo- 
ple of these two nations made in behalf of 
liberty and justice shall not be forgotten. 

The avowed purposes of ourselves and our 
allies have been accomplished. A new world 
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now faces us—a world in which we will take 
our rightful place at the counsel table of na- 
tions. Our position as a political power and 
our relations to other governments will hen-ze- 
forth take on new meaning. The great prin- 
ciples of human freedom and of national in- 
dependence which we have urged must be made 
the undisputed inheritance of mankind for al! 
time to come. Under our moral leadership—we 
cannot escape it—the governments of the iree 
peoples of the world must be jeined together 
in such unity and under such means of employ- 
ing force as to prevent another crime against 
civilization and for all time to curb the forms 
of empire, mad rulers, and deluded peoples 
concerning the domination of the world. Ou: 
commanding position in the world, our philos- 
ophy of life and government, the very 
righteousness of the cause for which we fought 
have brought us new responsibilities. How are 
we to meet them? 

In the first and last analysis, the  responsi- 
bikhty of the nation is the responsibility of her 
schools. Our system of education must lay 
the foundation for the future policy of the na- 
tion. We have witnessed within the last fou: 
years the fruition of the long-vaunted system 
of German education. We have seen how 
completely a whole people have been deluded 
by the philosophy of life and a theory of 


government nourished in their schools and uni-- 


versities. No better proof is needed that the 
schools do determine the trend of a nation. 
We must stop quarreling about the relative 
values of educational systems and stop pinning 
our whole faith to this or that theory of edu- 
cation. For twenty-five years, at least, we have 
been wrangling over the virtues of the classics 
and the virtues of the so-called modern school, 
not about time for us to admit on all 
hands that the world is getting big enough for 
a multitude of educational theories and systems? 
No fact stands out for us more clearly than 
this and the future will bring no monopoly to 
any theory or system of education. We musi 
have done with the out-worn and_= always 
academic notion that this or that system is bet- 
ter or worse than some other. There is lo be 
room enough in our future educational world for 
the classicist and the modernist, 

We never stood more in need of a study of 
the ancients than we do today. The free peo- 
ples of the earth owe their embarrassments of 
the last four vears to their failure to note .nd 
to act upon the clear history of mankind. A 
few years ago we and other liberty-loving peo- 
ples like us reasoned ourselves into the fatuous 
belief that world-peace was approaching because 
we willed it so. The most momentous and the 
most disastrous fact in modern history was the 
failure of free peoples to foretell and to ade- 
quately prepare for this conflict. How man- 


kind shall be governed is the issue of the ages 
and the one great outstanding fact of 
history. 

This great world fact stared us and our ai- 
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lies in the face for years and we blindly over- 
looked it. The new world that we are to shape 
and control must, through its schools, saturate 
the minds of whole peoples and especially of 
vast numbers of intellectual leaders with the 
clear lessons of the past. Let us have done 
with condemning the classics. Let us study all 
that has been ia the world. Let us remember that 
the past makes the future. 

Let us remember that the inheritance of our 
fathers is worthless if we are not able correctly 
to interpret it. 

It is more 
schools to 


necessary than ever for our 
keep alive the languages of the 
ancients, the customs and manners of men of 
ages long past, the history and literature of all 
peoples and the philosophies of life which have 
throughout the ages controlled the destinies oi 
men, The book of world history which re- 
cords all these things must never again be 
closed. What we do today and tomorrow ind 
in the vears to come is, we now realize, predi- 
cated upon what we did vesterday and the 
day before and upon what our forefathers did 
in the years and the centuries that have gone be- 


fore.’ The free peoples of the earth must never 
again be surprised through ignorance of the 
past. 


One of the most effective ways of securing 
this result will be to’ teach the children’ of 
every liberty-loving nation of the world the 
causes which produced this war and who are 
responsible for it. The brutal conduct of Ger- 
many in this war is known to mankind everv- 
where. She has pursued every barbarous prac- 
tice known to her forefathers = she has 
added to such practices such acts of crueity 
as the advancement in science and invention has 
enabled her intellectual genius to devise. Every 
treaty which she had negotiated, every settled 
rule of international law, every agreement andl 
understanding reached through diplomatic rela- 
tions, every rule accepted by civilized nations 
as binding in the conduct of modern warfare, 
have been ruthlessly violated by the German 
government when she deemed it for her in- 
terest to transgress them. She obtained by ex- 
tortion untold millions for her treasury. She 
inflicted every possible form of devastation 
and destruction upon the lands while under her 
control and for the purpose of their complete 
and permanent ruin. She burned villages and 
cities and tock special pride in the destruction 
of libraries, works of art, ancient and _ histori: 
churches and other notable buildings and every 
other evidence of the historic development of 
the civilization of the conquered territory that 
came in her possession. She respected neither 
childhood, womanhood nor old age. She out- 
raged and debauched the womanhood of every 
foot of soil which she obtained and with a cor- 
scienceless cruelty unknown in the previous 
history of men. 

If the democratic nations of the world had 
protested the brutal conduct of Germany in 
the war with France in 1870 and had properly 
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taught the history of that war in all their 
schools these nations would have been better 
prepared for the great onslaught which Ge:- 
many made upon civilization in 1914. Germany 
was guilty of committing the same crimes 
against humanity in the war of 1870 which she 
is convicted of having perpetrated during this 
war. Is it not strange that there was not a 
description of such outrages in any school his- 
tory printed in the English language? The 
French printed that record, but the Englisa 
speaking peoples did not show sufficient in- 
terest in the subject to translate them. Our 
obligations to future generations in this re- 
spect must now be discharged. 

And while we look to the past, we must live 
in the present and build for the future. War, 
with all its horrors, has its virtues. It clarifies 
our thinking. It centres our thought upon vi- 
tal things. This fact has come home to the 
American people with alarming force within the 
past eighteen months: A democracy can not 
long endure solely through self-esteem. We 
have been going about our affairs in recent 
years not only indifferent to the record of 
mankind in ages past but also over-confident 
of our own virtues and our superiority to other 
peoples. Our declaration of war brought w'ti 
it the confession that- we have been a careless 
and in many ways ay idle people, that we have 
failed to realize our capacities, that we have 
but barely tested out our great potential re- 
sources and that with all our big business, ail 
our wealth and all our inventions and matetial 
progress we have in many ways been far be- 
hind our enemies in the utilization of the fruits 
of the earth that lay in our hands. 

The educational patriots, who sometimes 
tremble about the future of vocational educ?t- 
tion, need not be concerned any longer. We 
have learned in recent weeks that a democracy 
can only hope to endure by proving its superi- 
ority to autoecracy in the employment of the 
material as well as the intellectual forces of the 
world. We reed trained minds; we need in- 
tellectual leaders: and we need trained human 
units. We need millions of educated hands and 
there can be no cducated hands without a 
trained mind. 

It is the business of the schools to realize 
that every human being has a place in 
the general economy of things and _ that 
it is the business of the school best to 
fit the individual to find fill his 
place. I know that this is a_ platitude. 
I hope that the day is soon to come when ‘t 
shall become a practice instead of a platitude. 
It is a platitude that must be repeated until ‘t 
becomes a practice. Educational diagnosis and 
therapeutics have been much talked of and lit- 
tle practiced in this country. We must edu- 
cate hands to do all the things that have ever 
een done anywhere in the world and _ better 
than they have ever been done before and we 
must saturate minds with’ ideas which will lead 
hands to do new things for the betterment of 


mankind. When the processes of reconstruc- 
tion begin, we shall find new values in scienti- 
fic training, in ‘human skill, in accuracy, in 
thoroughness, in doing all things clearly, 
squarely, honestly. The schools of America 
must rear the human units which are to but'd 
the secure democracy of our future. 

There must be no conflict in our future sys- 
tem of education touching the training of the 
mind and the hand, no waste of intellectual 
pabulum in conflict over the relative value of 
books and sheps. Books and shops are ‘n- 
separable. 

The Education Bill which passed Parliament 
during the past year, and which became effec- 
tive in England on the first day of August last, 
is destined to be a powerful agency in promot- 
ing the social and economic welfare of that 
country and in shaping and developing her na- 
tional strength. Under the terms of this law 
every child in that country between the ages of 
five and fourteen is required to attend instruc- 
tion during the period schools are in session. 
There is no exception to this provision. Why 
should there be? If children go to work at the 
age of fourteen or before they become sixteen, 
they must, under the terms of this English 
statute, receive two hundred and eighty hours 
instruction annually ata continuation school, and 
after 1925 the period of instruction is increased 
to three hundred and twenty hours and the law 
is made applicable to all children between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. These pro- 
visions of that law are not permissive—they are 
mandatory. The statesmen and the leaders of 
public opinion of that great nation who are re- 
sponsible for her future destinies had he 
vision and courage to recognize that the eco- 
nomic and industrial prosperity of England de- 
pended upon the employment of physically 
sound, intelligent, trained men and women jn 
every field of human service. By the enactment 
of this law England has led the civilized world 
in guaranteeing to every one of her children 
their inherent rights. Why should not America 
establish in every state in the Union this prin- 
ciple of human justice for all the children of 
this nation? Is not the mere thought of taking 
hundreds of thousands of children out of the 
schools and setting them to work in shops and 
factories at fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
and in thousands of cases at even younger 
ages, repugnant to every sense of the rights of 
childhood and of the honor and justice of the 
nation an protecting such rights? In the state 
of New York we permit 86,000 children to 
leave the schools annually on working certifi- 
cates and the majority of these children are 
under fifteen years of age and all of them 
under sixteen years of age. The record of 
Massachusetis in this respect is no improve- 
ment over that of New York. What a specta- 
cle, that in this great democracy, this nation of 
ideals, this land of unsurpassed wealth, an 
army of hundreds of thousands of helpless chil- 
dren should be annually marching from _ the 
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schoolroom into industrial slavery—not having 
completed the essentials of an elementary edu- 
cation. America must rise to the necessity of 
the emergency which confronts her at this hour 
and obliterate this national disgrace. 

The democracy that is to endure will not 
only train the minds and the hands of its fu- 
ture citizens; it will look to the condition of 
their bodies. Again I voice a platitude whici 
must become a practice if we are to prove out- 
selves worthy of leadership among the nations 
of the earth. We have shamefully disregarded 
the physical well-being of our children. It is 
as vitally important to teach boys and girls 
how to take care of their bodies, the essentials 
of a well-regulated diet, the value of recreation 
and play, of sunshine and pure air, of rest and 
sleep, and the relation of these things to the 
training of the mind and the hand, to the de- 
velopment of character and to the preservaticn 
of life itself, as it is to teach them to read and 
write. The health of a nation, we have lately 
discovered, is of vital concern in its striking 
power. The annual report of the War De- 
partment for the year 1916 shows that 133,- 
000 men of military age applied, during that 
year, for admission to the United States Army. 
These men were naturally presumed to be in 
good physical condition. They were required, 
of course, to undergo the rigid physical ex- 
amination prescribed by the government. Only 
22,000 were ultimately accepted and 111,000 
were rejected. If the physical standards pre- 
scribed by the government for admission to the 
-army before we entered the war had _ been 
strictly adhered to in creating our present army 
less than one-half of the enrolled men wouid 
have been accepted. 

On the question of health, the public, the 
medical profession, the home and the school 
have not only been too conservative but have 
been guilty of gross negligence. All of these 
agencies have possessed false notions of tle 
propriety of the consideration of certain health 
and physical conditions on which the children 
of the country should receive sound, direct, dis- 


-creet, scientific instruction. This failure in the 


performance of a sacred duty has resulted in 
shocking conditions which affect the whole 


social and moral fabric of the nation. The. 


statement is made by reliable authority that 
the results of the tests made in certain typical 
states show that of the ten million men subject 
to draft, in the enrollment of the War Depart- 
ment, more than three million were afflicted 
with venereal diseases. This condition is a 
reflection upon our civilization. There shonld 
be great satisfaction and encouragement io 
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American soldiers in France less than one per 
cent. are afflicted with these diseases. This fact 


~exemplifies the power and influence of  scien- 


tific instruction, of publicity and of discipline in 
dealing with this problem. There is no: subject 
which affects more directly and more vitaily 
the happiness, the social welfare, the industrial 
productivity and the moral fibre of the nation 
than the health of its people. While this 
problem is one which has its embarrassments, 
It is nevertheless one to be attacked by the 
schools. It is the duty and obligation of the 
leaders of public education in this country to 
predicate the health work of the schools upon 
standards which will develop men and women 
who are as fit for service in times of peace as 
the government demands its men shall be in 
times of war. 

The best training for national service lies in 
the best training of the individual human unit. 
It is the business of the school to begin with 
the individual. I have no pet theory to present, 
no crystallized program to outline, but I appre- 
hend that the schools of the future, as _ their 
contribution to the continued safety of demuc- 
racy and to an enduring peace upon the earth, 
will be guided by these fundamental _ princi- 
ples :— 

1. They will have reverence for the past 
and they will seek in all possible ways to study 
and to interpret the record of mankind as a 
guide to living men. 

2. They will leave no field of successful 
human endeavor out of their program and will 
study what the hands of men have done and 
what they may do to preserve the liberties and 
the civilization which we enjoy. 

3. They will consider the health and physi- 
cal well-being of every school child and will 
nourish human life as the most priceless thing 
next to human liberty. 

4. They will employ all agencies for human 
betterment and for national ‘safety and will lay 
the foundation for a national system of disc- 
plinary training for all able-bodied men _ of 
proper age, so that each American citizen may 
effectively meet his responsibilities to the na- 
tion. 

Finally, they will train the future generation 
of citizens to believe that there can never be 
compromise or harmony between our way of 
life and that of the enemies of civilization whom 
we have opposed and defeated. Democracy, 


with all that it means, must be supreme upon — 


the earth and must be imbedded in a richer 
and universal, spiritual life of every liberty-lov- 
ing nation of the world, if the future happiness 
and well-being of mankind is to be assured. 


those who bear responsibility in this matter.in —Address Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
the fact that of the more than two million Association. 


Dr. Johnson spoke truer than he thought 


when he humorously defined a lexicographer as 


“a harmless drudge who busies himself about the derivation and signification of words.” 


—Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Recent publication of another story of a mid- 
west town by William Allen’ White, the Kansas 
journalist, political teacher and humanist, ‘s 
again directing national attention to one of the 
most lovable personalities in the country. No 
book about the war has been written that had 
in it finer wit and humor (as well as noble com- 
ment) than is to be found in the volume issued 
about a year ago bearing the title “The Martial 
Adventures of Henry and Me,” and now he 
comes forth with another story based on his 
intimate knowledge of Americanism at its best 
as it works out in the region of the nation which 
today controls the political destiny of the Re- 
public. 

There are certain phases of White’s record as 
man and public servant which make him note- 
worthy. The lure of the Eastern big city never 
has been able to induce him to leave the sma!l 
town and the rural constituency. The reasoiis 
for this he gave in a most delightful address 
before the National Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters a few years ago at its meeting in Boston; 
and if you want to see how completely he has 
identified himself with the life of the vast rural 
population of the country and how rational can 
be the point of view of a man who is content 
with that constituency as a client read this ad- 
dress. It enables you to understand better than 
you otherwise could the work that Horace Gree- 
ley did in his day among the pioneer settlers of 
the mid-west through the weekly edition of the 
New York Tribune. But there the resemblance 
ceases. Greeley had a grim, acidulous polemical 
spirit that White lacks. He smiles his way into 
the heart of his readers and sows his seeds of 
progressive thought on issues of politics and 
social reform with a camouflage of humor and 
jest that Greeley was utterly incapable of using. 

The Emporia journalist also has significance 
in this day of deterioration and disintegration in 
daily journalism because he has  demon- 
strated the fact that it is still possible for per- 
sonality to count and be an asset offsetting any 
gains that go with the more highly developed 
mechanical and commercial developments of the 
calling. Greeley, Dana and Godkin may have no 
successors in New York and New England 
be without any successor to Samuel Bowles, the 
second; but W. R. Nelson of the Kansas City 
Star, W. M. Reedy of the St. Louis Mirror and 
White of the Emporia Gazette have shown that 
in the Mississippi Valley the old-fashioned 
notion is still workable in journalism that a 
man is more than a corporation and_ personal 


convictions more persuasive than superlatively 
fine typographical dress and sensational news 
features in winning and holding readers. 

This Kansan also has maintained the finer 
traditions of his vocation by being a political 


force without being a political office holder ané@ 
thus coming under obligations to any “states- 
men” or any group of dictators of party policy. 
In the days of Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership of the 
liberals and progressives of the Middle West 
Mr. White was more prominently in the public 
eye than he has been since the sceptre passed 
to President Wilson. 

He then contributed to widely circulated 
Eastern journals more than he does now. He 
then attended and reported national political con- 
ventions and was considerable of a partisan 
booster of the Roosevelt type of democracy. 
But later his idol was disclosed to him as having 
feet of clay, and now he is content to live the 
simple life in Kansas and is sitting on the old 
tripod and moulding the thought of the vicinage, 
but also steadily turning his attention more and 
more to fiction as the vehicle through which he 
can gain the widest circle of hearers and win 
the most enduring fame. For a classic novel 
does continue to be read when a newspaper is 
long since buried in the obscurity of its files 
lodged with historical public 
libraries. 


societies and 


I do not pretend to say whether in his “In the 
Heart of a Fool” Mr. White has now written a 
classic American novel. He has _ progressed 
beyond the technique and mastery of material 
shown in his earlier book, “A Certain Rich 
Man,” and this very progression is a good 
omen. For Mr. White has not a few years 
before him in which to continue to grow as an 
artist. Like everything he writes the new 
story has an ethical purpose. It is the work of 
a man who has a fundamental, saving faith in 
common humanity, in democracy and in the 
American social experiment as distinct from the 
European. He is of the Lincoln, Whitman, 
Mark Twain school, a lesser figure to be sure, 
but a loyal follower in the way that no 
throughbred, patrician graduate of an Eastern 
privately endowed university possibly can 
walk. The life he discovers in the Middle West 
town is as. different from that of Masters’ 
“Spoon River Anthology,” as a mellow July day 
is from a_ congealing December night. Nor 
does this imply that he is a sheer romanticist, a 
deluded optimist, a dodger of the facts of so- 
ciety, business, marriage and other important 
universal human relationships. Far from it. 
Where he differs from some contemporary 
realists is in having a religious faith, moral pas- 
sion and civic conscience and in refusing to 
prostitute his art to purposes of scandal. or 
pruriency. He will not justify the covetousness 
of the proletarian any more than that of the 
plutocrat, and thus of course incurs the criticism 
of some literary critics in all too high places of 
being a middle class Puritan with outworn 
notions of honor and fair play and domestic 
virtue. 
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UTILIZING MORAL CRISES IN THE COLLECTIVE LIFE 


BY THOMAS J, MCCORMACK 


LaSalle, Illinois 


Some years ago on my return from an edu- 
cational trip, cne of the few disciplinary prob- 
lems that confronted me by way of atonement 
for solution was a case of mutiny, the first that 
had arisen.in my school career. It was a dif- 
ficult. situation and embodied elements utterly 
subversive of school spirit and discipline. The 
disaster occurred in a large chorus of about 
eighty students, and arose from a very trivial 
incident. It was in the springtime and low 
shoes were de rigueur. A boy of sensitive and 
refractory temperament was deprived by a mis- 
cmevous neighbor of one of his clogs, which 
was promptly passed around among the male 
members of the chorus with cumulative glee 
and gusto. Having discovered the cause of the 
disturbance, the teacher conducting the clorus 
reprimanded the student and informed him that 
unless he could hereafter appear in her presence 
properly shod, he should consider himself no 
longer a member of her musical fraternity. 
The student departed from the room, vowing 
he would never enter the organization again; 
and, his mutterings having been overhead by 
his comrades, some of them incidentally re- 
marked that if he were not allowed to re-enter 
the chorus, they also would refuse to partic:- 
pate in its exercises. A mutual understanding, 
or misunderstanding, Of which no one was the 
author,and no one was the ringleader, arose: 
an indefinable atmosphere of mutiny and con- 
spiracy which no one could trace to its origin 
and font, was created. On the following cay 
the boys of the chorus did not appear, and the 
calamitous situation was created. 

I saw at once that the future 
peace of the school were at stake, that the 
spirit of mutiny and conspiracy thus engen- 
dered would, if it went uncorrected, be imitated, 
and that an endless series of troubles for the 
school impended. The mutiny became known 
in the town; the teacher’s position was 
threatened; and a successful solution was im- 
perative. I took the dilemma fearlessly by the 
horns. My first announcement was that the 
chorus was suspended indefinitely. (I may re- 
mark incidentally here that from the point of 
view of strategy uncertainty of procedure al- 
ways weakens the enemy.) I then inquired as 
to the exact details of the case, interrogated 
individual members whom I thought were ring- 
leaders of the conspiracy, but found that abso- 
lutely nothing definite and tangible existed that 
could be reached or punished. I then decided 
that the crime or offense that had been com- 
mitted was a collective crime or offense, and 
should receive a collective solution. I cailed 
the boys of the chorus together in conference; 


success and 


told them frankly the difficulty of the situation 


and the dilemma in which I had been placed; 
that a grave offense, in fact the gravest possi- 


ble offense against a school, a society or nation 
had been committed, namely a mutiny, a con- 
spiracy, which was tantamount to treasoti; 
that the offerse had not been committed by 
any individual and hence no individual could be 
punished; that a social or imstitutional injustice 
had been committed and that collective, institu- 
tional amends should be made. I showed them 
how, if such practices were continued, the life and 
peace of the school would be threatened, that at 
present the position and livelihood of one 
teacher were at stake, and depicted how, out of 
an insignificant and trivial accident, by a subile 
social interplay of thoughtless words and ac- 
tions a_ situation had been created, which, 
though it had to be removed, every one saw 
and felt I was powerless to resolve. I asked 
them individually as friends, if such were not 
the case; told them that I knew that not a 
single individual person present had been guilty 
of the offense committed; that it was a col- 
lective crime with which they had only partly 
and ignorantly identified themselves, but that 
it was a hideous reality nevertheless. 

They admitted the truth of my statements, 
and after this confession both parties, namely 
the students and myself, became engaged in a 
common ethical investigation, the object of 
which was to cut the Gordian knot of the diff- 
culty that had been presented to us both. I 
told them that I blamed no individual for what 
had come to pass, that I was too well ac- 
quainted with the psychology of human wrong- 
doing to fasten upon any one person the re- 
sponsibility for what had occurred. But I touk 
occasion to review with them the history of 
conspiracies and mutinies in the past and to 
expound what the criminal law of nations had 
to say upon the subject. I showed them from 
the very case in which we were now all involved 
that though jt was impossible to discover the 
ringleader of any given conspiracy and mutiny, 
yet this crime struck so deeply at the roots of 
social and political existence that drastic rem?- 
dies were absolutely necessary for its treatment, 
if the state, nation or society was to exist. I 
explained that in such cases social justice de- 
manded that somebody should be punished even 
if individual injustice is done, that the life 
of the state, and in this case the life of the 
school, was more important than that of any 
individual, and that the town and the com- 
munity to which I was responsible for the 
school would uphold me if I deliberately se- 
lected some innocent victim from among them 
and deliberately and viciously punished him for 
the sake and for the preservation of the life of 
the school. I explained to them further how 


this had been frequently done in history in the 
past, and told them of the Chicago anarchists, 
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some of whom on a_ similar ‘occasion were 
thought to have been innocently convicted. 

The idea of the punishment of the innocent at 
first seemed to horrify them, but the manner 
in which we had approached our problem had 
made the situation and the significance of all 
its dangers so apparent and real that it began 
to dawn upon them that I was not only right 
but also not so powerless as I had professed to 
be. I had, in other words, taught them an im- 
pressive !esson in civics and in social and in- 
stitutional ethics. 

And what was the result? The lesson, and 
not the misdemeanor, now occupied the fore- 
front of our collective thought. Both studenis 
and I felt that the lesson towered  ineffably 
above the crime, and in our corporate joy of 
moral conquest we were almost glad that the 
dereliction had occurred. 

Their interest in the course of the discussion 
had grown intense; they had become partici- 
pators in an ethical drama in whose solution 
they, now being themselves endangered, were 
as much interested as I. They were not the 
spectators of a moral tragedy; they were ac- 
tors implicated in its meshes, each expecting 
himself to be selected as the scapegoat for the 
enforcement of social and institutional justic2. 
When we reached this point in the dramatic 
development, the point which the Greek trage- 
dians call the catharsis, [| sprang my solution. 
I told them, now that they had learned a great 
civic and moral lesson, I felt satisfied; that it 
was far from my desire to make an example of 
anyone of them, but that I knew they would 
agree with me when I demanded that for the 
collective offense committed, collective repara- 
tion should be made. I asked them if anyone 
could suggest a method of making this repara- 
tion. Receiving no answer [ further asked 
them if they would permit me to make a sug- 


a a 


gestion. They assented, and I presented my 
solution; namely, that they should appoint a 
spokesman who would present to the chorus 
at its next meeting a statement that, while the 
offense committed had been one of accidental 
and spontaneous growth, fomented and created 
by thoughtless remarks, that, while no indivi- 
dual among them was responsibie for the situa- 
tion, yet they found that as a body they were 
unquestionably responsible and that they wished 
to present to the teacher, the school and the 
rest of the chorus an apology for their thought- 
less action. I then asked them if they would 
allow me to select the spokesman, assuring 
them that, in making my selection, responsi- 
bility for the conspiracy would not be conceived 
as resting upon the shoulders of the recipient 
of the honor. All acquiesced, and then as the 
student-bearer of the apology, and in the na- 
ture of a reward for his surpassing eminence 
and influence among his fellows, I forthwith 
selected the gentleman who had lost his. san- 
dal-shoon. 

There was much good humor displayed at 
the happy issuance of this encounter. The 
young gentleman of the lost clog prepared the 
corporate apology, and after an _ illuminating 
introduction by myself recited it, with much 
impersonal unction, at the next meeting of the 
chorus, to the accompaniment of considerable 
hilarity from the feminine side of the audience. 
The sequel was felicitous in the extreme. Every- 
body felt relieved and happy, and everybody 
felt satisfied that justice to all parties had been 
done. Incidentally, all members concerned 
learned a lesson in civic and social responsi- 
bility, in the danger of conspiracies, in the heart- 
lessless of the law, and in the possibility of ex- 
trication from difficult circumstances with credit 
to all concerned that they will never in all their 
lives forget.—-School and Home _ Education. 
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IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


[Massachusetts State Board of Education.] 


“To make English a common medium of 
speech. 


“To establish better relationship between all 
Americans. 

“To preserve the best contributions brought 
from the Old World and unite them with the 
best ideals of the New. 

“To prepare aliens for citizens. 

“To make a united people, loyal to America. 

“One language, one country.” 

These are the most important aims of the 
Americanization movement. The 
agencies can aid in the work :— 

Public schools, chambers of commerce and 
civic organizations, women’s organizations, in- 
dustries, trade unions, settlement houses, sec- 
tarian organizations, public libraries, patriotic 
societies, foreign clubs and societies, the Y. M. 


C. A., K.. of C., ¥. W..C. ¥. MA BL end 
others. 


following 


State agencies especially interested in the 
Americanization campaign are the Department 


.of University Extension, Bureau of Immigra- 


tion and the Free Public Library Commisston. 
Other state departments come into contact 
with various phases of the work. The comm:t- 
tee on the termination of war activities, which 
succeeded the public safety committee, is en- 
deavoring to aid in co-ordinating the work. 
The Department of University Extension, 


Massachusetts Board of Education, trains and: 


furnishes teachers, gives courses in standard 
lessons, furnishes supervision for classes, and 
instructs in civics for naturalization. The Bu- 
reau of Immigration aids by obtaining statisti- 
cal data, inducing manufacturers to maintain 
factory classes in English, organizing work for 
immigrant women, advertising free public nigit 
schools and protecting the immigrant against 
fraud. The Free Public Library Commission 
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assists by furnishing books and advising in the 
selection of reading matter. Local agencies 
can assist as follows :— 

Public schools—by appointing directors of 
immigrant education and Americanization, ap- 
pointing trained teachers, improving evening 
school facilities, expanding public school facili- 
ties. 

Chambers of Commerce—by appointing work- 
ing committees, by publicity campaigns; by 
circularization of industrial establishments em. 
ploying immigrants. 

Women’s clubs—by organizing work among 
foreign born women, recruiting immigrants for 
classes, by neighborhood meetings and enter- 
tainments. 

Industries—by co-operating with local school 
boards, encouraging immigrants to _ attend 
evening school or factory classes, advertising 
school facilities, rewarding attendance at 
classes and consequent increased efficiency in 
the pay envelope. 

Trade -unions—by personal and official sup- 
port, circularization and advertising, assistance 
in organizing classes. 

Settlement houses—by organization 
classes or by recruiting for established classes. 

Sectarian organizations—by personal work 
among the foreign born on the part of clergy- 
men. 

Public library officials—by assisting the im- 
migrant to select reading matter helpful to the 
campaign. 

Patriotic societies—by committee work, pu)- 
lic campaigns, lectures and entertainments. 

Foreign clubs and societies—by co-operation, 
by appointing special committees, by organiza- 
tion of classes. 

Y. M. C. A., K. of C., and similar organiza- 
tions—by official support, by appointing com- 
mittees representing different nationalities to 
assist. 
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TEACHING NOT ALL HONEY DEW 


[From Sacramento Bee.] 

Hats off, men, to the Sacramento teachers 
for the noble work they did in the influenza epi- 
demic. 

A report to the City Commission shows that 
159 of them toiled for the Red Cross during 
the trying time. They made masks. They 
cared for children. They did clerical work. 
They washed and ironed for needy families. 
They cooked in the diet kitchen. _ 

And 111 of them risked their lives in actual 
nursing coniact with the afflicted. 

Many cases of unusual sacrifice amounted to 
heroism. Long journeys were taken, unwonted 


cares and burdens were assumed, many hours 
of sleep were lost. 

And they did it all with a gracious modesty, 
rendering the 
meritorious. 

Virtue may be its own reward, but a little 
kindly appreciation is not unwelcome. 


labor of love all the more 
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The teacher's life is not all honey-dew aad 
happiness. She has to face situations that 
would be irksome, in fact unbearable to many 
a person of a hypercritical nature unfit to do 
the blackboard erasing for her. 

So, boys and girls, when you are inclined to 
be more than ordinarily fractious, when you 
feel a bitterness against your teacher for exer- 
cising a needed discipline, when you want to 
kick over the traces and tell her just what you 
think of her, pause and remember that lier 
profession is one of the noblest and poorest 
paid; and remember also the sacrifices she 
made for the city’s sick. 

THE TEACHER, HER SALARY AND TASKS 
[Philadelphia Bulletin.] 

A school teacher is one who teaches things 
to people when they are young. She comes to 
the school at 8.30 a. m., and when she has got- 
ten enough pupils together for a mess she 
teaches them reading, writing, geography, gram- 
mar, music, drawing, cooking, board-sawing, 
crocheting, deep breathing, bird-calls, scientific 
sating, patriotism, plain and = fancy bathing, 
forestry, civics and other numerous sciences. 

Afier schoo! she remains with five or six of 
the worst scholars, and tries to save the State 
the job of reforming them into good citizers 
later on. 

Then she hurries home to make a new dress 
and snatch a bite of supper before going out 
to attend a lecture by an imported specialist on 
the tribal law in Patagonia, to gain some in- 
formation that is thought to be useful to her. 
Then she sits up until daylight correcting the 
daily test papers. 

The teachers’ salaries range 
month up—but not up far enough to make 
them dizzy. On the salary she must dress 
nicely, buy necessaries for her work, go to 
twenty-nine lectures a year, pay her way to the 
teachers’ institutes, and try to get some enjoy- 
ment in the summer vacation out of the rest of 
her salary. 

Then she is expected to store up enough 
money so that when no longer able to teach 
she may live happily ever after on her income. 

AMERICANIZATION NEEDED 

The State Department of Education, New 
York, issues the following statements :— 

The total foreign-born population of New 
York State is 2,748,011, an increase of 44.4 ‘per 
cent. over that of 1900. 

The three nationalities most numerous are 
Russian, Italian and German. 

The foreign-born males of 
1,221,013. 

The unnaturalized, 475,259. 

Only 41.1 per cent. are naturalized while ten 
years ago 58 per cent. were naturalized. 

Foreign-born whites ten years of age and 
over are 2,634,578. 

Those unable to speak English are 597,012. 

The illiterates are 362,056. 


from $30 per 
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A Proclamation to the People of the 
United States 


By Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America | 


It becomes my sad duty to announce officially the death of Theodore | 
Roosevelt, President of the United States from September 14, 1901, to 
March 4, 1909, which occurred at his home at Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
New York, at 4.15 o’clock in the morning of January 6, 1919. In his 
death the United States has lost cne of its most distinguished and patri-* 
otic citizens, who had endeared himself to the people by his strenuous 
devotion to their interests and to the public interests of his country. 

As president of the police board of his native city, as member of the 
Legislature and Governor of his state, as civil service commissioner, as 
assistant secretary of the navy, as Vice-President and as President of 
the United States, he displayed administrative powers of a signal order 
and conducted the affairs of these various offices with a concentration of 
effort and a watchful care which permitted no divergence from the line 
of duty he had definitely set for himself. 

In the war with Spain he displayed singular initiative and energy 
and distinguished himself among the commanders of the army in the 
field. As President he awoke the nation to the dangers of private con- 
trol which lurked in our financial and industrial systems. It was by 
thus arresting the attention and stimulating the purpose of the country 
that he opened the way for subsequent necessary and beneficent reforms. 

His private life was characterized by a simplicity, a virtue and an 
affection worthy of all admiration and emulation by the people of 
America. 

In testimony of the respect in which his memory is held by the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, I do hereby direct that the 
flags of the White House and the several departmental buildings be dis-' 
played at half-staff for a period of thirty days, and that suitable military 
and naval honors under orders of the secretaries of war and of the navy: 
be rendered on the day of the funeral. 

Done this seventh day of January in the year of Our Lord one thous- 
i and nine hundred and nineteen, and of the independence of the United. 
States of America the one hundred and forty-third. 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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~~ THE-UNIVERSITY OF FRANKLIN’S DREAM 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Among the most cosmopolitan educational 
institutions in this country is the University of 
Pennsylvania, among whose students are rep- 
resentatives of forty nations, hailing from 
nearly every corner of the world. _ This great 
American university was founded by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Small wonder that there is true international 
fellowship and good will among the students of 
“Penn.” The “man behind the gun,” the man 
to whom the university is largely indebted for 
its high position in the world’s higher educa- 
tional service, is an example of embodied 
courtesy, combined with the courage of high 
convictions,—Dr, Edgar Fahs Smith. 

It is now forty years since he (a youth of 
twenty with a B. S. from Pennsylvania College 
and a Ph. D. from Gottingen, Germany) be- 
came instructor in chemistry and an_ active 
menrber of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he has been ever since. No 
one knows this great historic educational in- 
stitution so well as he; and during his long 
regime as vice-provost and as provost he has 
been amazingly successful in sustaining and en- 
larging the work and scope of this ancient uni- 
versity. 

People don’t dream of what there is here—a 
community of 9,400 boys and girls—a city 
within a city, doing its own great work. They 
do not dream of its wide influence. The sun 
never sets on the sons of the University of 
Pennsylvania! They are teaching in the Orient; 
150 graduates of the university are serv- 
ing in missionary fields around the globe; 2,000 
Penn men are living in London. 

There is no part of the world in which you 
will not find them—Persia, Africa, the Islands 
of the Sea, Australia, China, Japan, South 
America, etc. The sons of the University of 
Pennsylvania helped to give us this state and 
this Republic. They conducted the first univer- 
sity extension, sending out into the outlying 
districts of Pennsylvania men who freely gave 
teachers. The university sent 
them out and bore the expense prompted by the 
spirit of the founder, Benjamin Franklin. His 
was the spirit of service. 

In his charge to the graduates at a recent an- 
nual commencement the Provost said: ‘“Intel- 
lect involves responsibility and should be em- 
ployed for the benefit of others as well as for 
our own benefit. Professions do not. exist 
merely for the sake of the men in them, but 
for the public advantage. The public has a two- 
fold claim upon our intellect—that it be used in 
the public interest and that it be continually im- 


proved—I urge upon you all to belong to the 
great group of citizens who sincerely and ar- 
dently love our country. I want you all to be 
genuine followers of the revered founders of 
our nation.” 


There could no more striking demonstration 
of a great student body’s affection for its leader” 
than that called forth by the announcement of 
the election of Dr. Edgar Smith as provost (to 
succeed Dr. Charles C. Harrison, who resigned 
in 1910). They declared a holiday; paraded 
about the campus; rang the bell on College 


Hall tower; sang “Hail Pennsylvania,” and, 
stampeding into the big assembly hall, de- 
manded a speech from Dr. Smith, whom they 
showered with flowers. It was.a great event 


not only for the students but for the university 
and for the state. The hopes of that time have 
been and are being fulfilled. 


Step by step important departments have been 
added, the latest being the School of Educa- 
tion. 

The 1916-17 registration figures show a gross 
enrollment of 9,392 (a gain of 911 over previous 
year), 1,375 being in the Wharton School of 


Finance; 830 in the Scientific School; the 
Evans Institute (dentistry), 825; the Medical 
College, 597; the Graduate School, 600; the 
School of Education, 402; the Law School, 
210, etc. 

The chief expansion has’ come jn lines of 


community service. In addition to the special- 
ized university work (such as that involved in 
the training for the professions) the University 
of Pennsylvania is making notable efforts to aid 
the teachers of Pennsylvania by means of the 
summer school (which last year enrolled 1,035 
students from nearly every Pennsylvania county 
and from almost every state); by Saturday. 
evening and special courses for teachers; and 
by a system of extension lectures. 


Some 24,000 people last year were instructed 
by the free lectures given in the _ university 
which are afterwards published and placed in 
all the libraries of the state, in the hands of 
school superintendents, school board members,’ 
and in every college and university in the! 
United States. Women are being matriculated 
in increasing numbers, 2,000 being now en- 
rolled. 

Among the big plans are a $150,000 residence 
for women; a University Chapel; a home for 
the Provost, and a new auditorium. The big 
Alumni Association is at work for an _ endow- 
ment fund of $20,000,000, the present being but 
$4,000,000. 


a 


Continuation schools should throw off their European limitations and assume ideals char- 
acteristic of the American school.—N, C, Schae fier, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
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EQUALIZE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


EY ROBERT M, MCELROY 


Director of National Security League 


The most fundamental problem of America 
today is how to make real those ancient educa- 
tional pretences in which America has so long 
gloried: First, equal opportunity and, second, 
universal education. 

Local option, sectional nullification and acci- 
dent of birth, the accident of poverty—these 
four vital foes have been allowed to ravage the 
sheepfold from the dawn of our history. We 
have never had a national system of education. 
We have never had any considerable or power- 
ful body whose business it was to think of edu- 
cation in terms of this great federal experimen: 
which we are performing, not for our benefit 
alone, but for the benefit of all those nations 
which have looked and are looking to us for 
light. 

For a hundred years and more we have held 
aloft upon our national banners the proud motto, 
“A free government canmot succeed except 
upon the basis of an educated electorate.” For 
a hundred years and more we have allowed 
each community, on its own motion and by 
negative action, or by inaction, to decide whic- 
ther that fundamental condition of national suc- 
cess shall be fulfilled or shall be neglected. 

We have attempted recruiting for higher edu- 
cation to some extent in the high schools. We 
should now begin lower down, planning to save 
for higher education the enormous mass of 


material which we lose because we have made 
no plans for recruiting it. 

The child trained to think locally will be not 
an asset but a liability as we face our new 
world problems. 

In making real our right to equality of edu- 
cation we must write this law:— 

“No child may be deprived of the right to 
compulsory, equal education on account of 
race, color, place of residence, the will of par- 
ents, the will of city, county or state.” That 
will mean that the ohild born in the back coun- 
try of South Carolina must go to elementary 
schools as good as those which exist in New 
York City or Boston and must have the way to 
higher education open in proportion to his 
talents. 

Att present the career ofa rural school teacher 
is not in fact a career; it is in general a halt- 
ing place between two stages. It is a shockingly 
underpaid position, occupied commonly by 
young girls without training or fitness for the 
work while they wait to discover whether they 


are to become matrons or must face life alone- 


as spinsters. One-fifth of our children are be- 
ing taught by men and women without pro- 
fessional training. Dr. Finegan reports that 
even in New York State “there are 3,000 rural 
teachers who have had no educational advan- 
tages beyond the elementary school courses, 
and no professional training whatever.” 


a 


No teacher ought to receive less than $1,000 per year. They face a hopeless future. They 
spend long years in preparation, live on starvation wages, and cannot count on a pension should 
they break down from overwork as many of them do.—Congressman Madden of Chicago. 
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HE BEAT ME HOME 


When for a little walk we went, 

On errand or on pleasure bent, 

As we drew near our vine-clad gate, 
My always-present walking mate 
Would slip his chubby hand from mine 
And, toddling on past shrub and vine, 
Would turn and say, with baby wit, 

“I beat ’oo home, a ’ittle bit!” 


God was so good to him and me 

As to permit our lives to be 

Like those of two frank boyhood chums 
Together solving life’s hard sums. 

I, as the elder, sometimes knew 

Where in his path lay bog or slough, 
So I might point it out in time 

To save him from the fall and grime. 


Today some kind friends came and spoke 


Gently to me. And then awoke 


A slumbering memory of Then: 
I dreamed he was a babe again; 
That he before my feet had sped 

- To reach our door a step ahead— 
Through trembling lip I whisper it, 
“He beat me home—a little bit.” 


—Strickland Gillilan. 
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THE EMERGENCY APPEAL 


The Emergency Commission realizes that it 
has a problem that makes a crisis. It can be a 
tragedy. It may be a comedy. It must be a 
victory. 

One thing is certain, that it cannot be a vic- 
tory without generous financial support. ; 

At tthe business meeting in Pittsburgh it 
would have been easy to have raised $2,000 
from the floor, but the volunteering was stopped 
because the members agreed to secure 100,000 
new members. 

The influenza is excuse enough for the fail- 
ure to secure the 100,000 new members. 

On December 1 California had secured 1,438 
or 50 per cent. of its quota, Pennsylvania had 
secured 3,470 or 50 per cent., District of Colum- 
bia, Wisconsin, Colorado, Utah and Arizona 
had secured more than 25 per cent., Idaho 15 
per cent., Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Ohio about 10 per cent. 
Pennsylvania’s 3,470 were mostly in advance 
enrollments for the meeting of the N. E. A. 
rather than as a result of the drive for 100,000 
new members. 

Many new members have been received since 
December 1, but it requires quite a stretch of 
the imagination to expect 20,000 as a result of 
the 100,000 drive. 

To state the case more optimistically, and 
forgetting the 100,000 standard, the member- 
ship for 1918 is second only to the Boston 
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year, 1903, leading both the Asbury Park 


" meeting of .1905 and.the New York meeting of 


1916, 

But, under the enthusiasm of the 100,000 
expectation, the Pittsburgh meeting voted to 
spend not less than $10,000 on an_ efficiency 
drive. 

The officers have carried out the instruction 
in the efficiency drive and are spending the not 
less than $10,000, but the membership has not 
provided the money to finance it. 

The active members—prior to 1918—are 
morally bound to provide the not less than $10,- 
000 which they voted and President Strayer is 
making a square appeal for a universal response 
of not less than one dollar nor more than $25 
from every member. 

If there is not a generous response to this ap- 
peal it will be a serious reflection upon the As- 
sociation. 

Before President Strayer issued his appeal he 
was assured that twenty-five would start with 
25 each with a moral certainty that one hun- 
dred others would join these standard bearers. 
The response must be immediate. 

+0-@-0-@-e- 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Theodore Roosevelt was one of the World 
leaders in thought. We are using this week 
President Wilson’s notably just and brilliant 
tribute to Ex-President Roosevelt. No more 
need be said. More could not be said. There 
is scarcely a man of affairs in public life or in 
private business who has not at some time been 
exuberantly appreciative and at some other 
time disgusted, if not outraged at some atti- 
tude of Colonel Roosevelt. It would be quite 
unbelievable that Woodrow Wilson has not had 
varying emotions regarding the words and deeds 
of Mr. Roosevelt in the last twenty years, but 
the tribute which we use in this issue is unques- 
tionably his latest, his revised, his abiding sen- 
timent. So say we all of us. Theodore Roose- 
velt was immeasurably great because his thought 
and act were never at the service of any one in 
whom he did not unqualifiedly believe and there 
was never a muffler on his thought nor a dim- 
mer on the expression of his thought for fear 
of anyone on earth, or in the places assumed to 
be under the earth. 

The place he will occupy in history no one 
knows, but present-day people think he should 
have a place beside Washington and Lincoln. 


> > 


AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


While we are magnifying the spirit and virility 
of American thought of War-Modified America 
we must not forget that America’s personality 
has been largely made by the big men and 
women of the generation that has passed from 
the stage. The real glory of the days in which 


**Tntroduction to American Literature.” 
edition. By Brander Matthews, D. C 


Revised 
L., professor of 


Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American 
Book Compeny. Cloth. 

Price, $1.20: 


268 pages, with illustrations, 
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we now rejoice cannot be known for several 
years. 

No one can be voted for for a place in the Hall 
of Fame until he has been dead _ ten years. 
Suppose Woodrow Wilson should come home 
from France as President of the League of Na- 
tions, and should have ten years of most glori- 
ous service atid should pass on in 1930, he could 
not be voted for as a candidate for the Hall of 
Fame until 1940. 

This is certainly an eminently wise provision. 

The really great men of a nation are those 
who survive ten years after they are gone. 
America’s only known great men are those of 
the past who are alive in the present. No 
American man of letters is a better judge of 
literary values, past and present, than is 
Brander Matthews of Columbia University. 

The twenty-four writers whom Brander Mat- 
thews presents to the students of today, writers 
like Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Parkman, Webster, Lincoln, 
Mark Twain, Eugene Field, James Whitcomb 
Riley, George Bancroft, William H. Prescott, 


‘Bayard Taylor, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt Whit- 


man and Harriet Beecher Stowe, are as much 
alive today as they were when they were pen- 
ning brilliant verse or prose. 

And Brander Matthews has the rare gift of 
making them more alive to all of us than they 
were before he spoke them into new life. 

It would be tragedy not to enjoy to the full 
“Authors Who Are a Present Delight,” but it 
would be comedy to think they were yet in the 
class of men of other years who, though dead, 
yet speak. 


DIDN’T PLAY THE GAME 

The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times has this to 
say: “It will be recalled that before the war 
the German was more or less an outsider in 
English and American circles because, under 
the Prussian system, he had not learned to 
play and knew nothing of the ethics of sports- 
manship. In a sense the war was his way of 
trying to break in; he would compel recog- 
nition of his point of view by subjugation. Now 
he is worse off than ever; his methods of 
waging war will never be forgotten. The peo- 
ple he has made his enemies will deal with 
him as dealings may be necessary, but they will 
not associate with him. The League of Free 
Nations will alter the forms of world  inter- 


‘course, but it cannot change the feelings of 


men toward those who chose to outlaw them- 


selves for the remote chance of victory.” 
PENSION NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Every state should at once provide a_ state 
scheme for pensioning teachers in the State 
Normal Schools. 

These teachers are almost invariably badly 
underpaid and there is no provision whatever 
for any pensions by outside agencies. 

Teaching in normal schools is so highly pro- 
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fessional that after a few years in that work a 
teacher is not especially qualified for general 
educational work in college, in a principalship, 
or in a superintendency. 

The preparation of teachers for public 
schools is by far the most important educa- 
tional work in any state, and it is a public sean- 
dal that normal school teachers are neither weil 
paid; as a rule, nor pensioned. 


WINTER BIRDS* 


To know birds, to love birds, to kiow how to 
have birds love you is a great trio of educa- 
tional achievements. 

Scholarship is knowing about nature and hu- 
man nature, education is knowing nature and 
human nature. 

Scholarship is crystallized knowledge, educa- 
tion is knowledge in action. 

The easiest and most beautiful way to know 
nature in action is through birds. The easiest 
way to know birds most completely is to know 
them in winter. 

In spring, summer and autumn birds have no 
need of you and they care little for you except 
as a by-product of experience. 

All nature is catering to the birds and they 
crave bird comradeship from early spring to 
late autumn. 

But in winter nature often plays them false. 
Then they are liable to be absolutely dependent 
upon human nature. 

Anybody can love birds in their song days 
and nesting time. Then the whole bird world is 
on dress parade, but in winter all is changed. 
The birds in winter are like a bride in kitchen 
attire while in summer they have a party dress 
and have party manners. 

Frank M. Chapman is one of the birds’ best. 
friends, or rather he helps all people, children 
especially, to befriend birds. 

The coldest, wildest days in winter are the 
cosiest days in the home. When it is impossible 
or undesirable to brave the rigors of a northern 
winter, we love home and indoor life most, but 
those are the days that spell terror for birds. 

If the winter birds could talk a human lan- 
guage they would give Frank M. Chapman a 
nobler and more glorious reception than Amer- 
ica will give Foch when he comes to us, for he 
has done more to make the winter world safe 
for birds in civilized commurities than Foch has 
done toward making the world safe for democ- 
racy. 

In “Our Winter Birds” Mr. Chapman has 
done more for us and for the birds in proportion 
to the price of the book than he has done else- 
where. His chapters are on home birds, field 
birds and forest birds, and in vivid and brilliant 
description and through illustration he makes 
it delightful to think about winter birds, to 
know them, to serve them, to have them appre- 
ciate the human side of us. 


*“Our Winter Birds: How to Know and How to Attract 
Them.” By Frank M. Chapman. Illustrations by Ed- 
mund J. Sawyer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 
Price, 60 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL SUNDAY 


Governor Hugh M. Dorsey of Georgia  ap- 
pointed an Educational Sunday and urged all 
ministers on that date to call attention to the 
importance of education and to the desirability 
of enrolling every child of school age in school 
during the present term. 

The governor pertinently made the point that 
education is more necessary now in the begin- 
ning of the greatest era of reconstruction and 
industrial, commercial, political and moral 
development in the history of the world than it 
ever was before. 

The Atlanta Constitution says :— 

“The designation of this day as ‘Educational 
Sunday’ affords the ministers and the general 
public a significant opportunity for service and 
the dissemination of thoughts and sentiments 
that can be of golden moment to the present and 
future generations. 

“Georgia is upon the eve of an educational 
awakening. In fact, we are in the very midst 
of it; and the latest report of State Superin- 
tendent of Schools Brittain reveals a constant 
reduction of illiterary that is truly heartening. 

“But only the beginning has been made—the 
beginning of the new educational epoch in 
Georgia; and now it should be given exceptional 
impetus by the new world-developments, the 
consequent creation of broader fields for men 
and women of educational attainments and the 
proportionate circumscription of the spheres of 
men and women without them.” 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


We will try an “Educational Forum” depart- 
ment of the Journal of Education. It will be a 
forum for the free discussion of educational and 
near educational problems. It will be open to 
questions also, and to answers by correspondents. 

There are certain questions that will not be 
open for discussion. It is assumed by the Journal 
of Education that certain things are settled, such 
as A Thrift Wage, A Safe Pension, Tenure of 
Office. On these subjects we shall welcome ar- 
guments for each, but not opposing opinions. 

It is also assumed that for the good of schools 
Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, and Americanism 
are necessary, and while we shall welcome helps 
to promote each of these, no criticism of any one 
of them will be welcome. 

Personalities of an unpleasant nature will not 
be allowed. Non-partisanship will, in general, 
be required, and no discussion of a strictly sec- 
tarian nature will be welcome. 

We hope it will be a boosting Forum, a sort of 
a Rotary Club, or Kewanis Club—boost for edu- 
cation, for scholarship, for teachers, for children, 
for America, for humanity. 

The success of the Educational Forum will de- 
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the result of their experience the Boston Teach- 
ers’ Club has formulated suggestions in case of 
another epidemic as follows :— 

Organize a working unit before the need 
arises, 

Find out what each teacher will do. The ser- 
vice divides itself into clerical, supplies, diet, 
nursing, etc. 

Report to your local health nurse or nursing 
association that your teachers are ready for 
service in emergency. 

Use your influence to prevent children and 
others from being afraid. 

Closing the schools and other 
places promptly will do much 
spread of sickness. 

Advise people to go to bed at once and have a 
doctor if they have a cold. 

_Urge proper precautions, such as good ven- 
tilation, warmth, plenty of nourishing food, 
isolation and sterilizing of dishes, use of masks, 
etc. 

Have proper attendance if possible. 


gathering 
to prevent the 
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PLUMMER’S OPPORTUNITY 


O. M. Plummer of Portland, Oregon, has, 
above all others, carried a big business interest 
of national influence over to the support of edu- 
cation in all its phases. On every occasion he 
has put the National Live Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion on record for progressive education. He 
has now been promoted to the management of 
the Pacific Northwest International Live Stock 
Association, which gives him enlarged oppor- 
tunities for educational usefulness. 


Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, better than any 
other American woman, can represent the De- 
partment of the Interior at the seat of the 
Peace Conference. Mrs. Andrews has kept her 
poise through all the years that she has been 
studying peace problems. Mrs. Andrews has 
been an ardent champion of peace without be- 
ing a Pacifist. She has abhorred the horrors of 
war while glorying in the peace that could come 
in no other way at this time. Mrs. Andrews 
has the sanity of statesmanship with the ex- 
uberance of patriotism. 


Harry Lauder is as intense a champion of de- 
mocracy as we have met. We love him for his 
devotion to War for Peace. 


Funny! We wrote “inglorious defeat!” It 
appeared as “in glorious defeat.” So near and 
yet so far. 


Political boards of education are getting ail 
sorts of attention, which does not seem to dis- 
turb them. 


| i \3 pend upon our correspondents. Will you start 
4 something ? Department of Superintendence, Chicago, 
February 24-March 1. Congress Hotel, head- 
He TEACHERS’ AID IN EPIDEMIC quarters. 
1 Teachers have been the best untrained nurses Mrs. Ella Flagg Young left an estate of 


in all cities during the influenza epidemic. As $50,000. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


. THE PRESIDENT’S PLANS. 


It is the President’s intention to sail for the 
United States about February 10, reaching 
Washington in season to make several addresses 
to Congress and to be on hand during the clos- 
ing days of the session; and then to return to 
France for the later sittings of the Peace Con- 
ference. The Sixty-sixth Congress will be a 
body of a different membership, and of quite a 
different temper from the Sixty-fifth; and it is 
generally believed that the President is in no 
hurry to have it convened. But it is possible 
that the condition of the public business may be 
such as to compel its assembling soon after 
March 4, in which case we may look for a free- 
dom of criticism which was impossible during 
the war, and in a body both branches of which 
were controlled by the President’s own party. 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. 


January 19 will be an important day in the 
history of Germany, if the present plans are car- 
tied out, for that is the date set for the elec- 
tions which will determine whether the Mod- 
erates or the radicals are to control the coming 
National Assembly. The campaign is already 
fully under way, with party demonstrations, 
street parades, and the scattering of handbills, 
very much after the style of an American elec- 
tion. The “reds” are growing increasingly vio- 
lent, and have taken possession of the Wolff 
news bureau in Berlin, and of several of the 
leading newspapers. They are helped by the fact 
that the Police President, Eichhorn, is in full 
sympathy with them, and has defied the author- 
ity of the Ebert government to dismiss him. 


THE RED TERROR IN BERLIN. 


There has been street fighting daily during 
the week in Berlin. The opposing forces face 
each other, at a distance of only a few hundred 
feet, along the Wilhelmstrasse; the government 
forces having been fully armed with machine 
guns and flame-throwers, and the Spartacans or 
communists having provided themselves with 
weapons and armored cars from the munition 
factories at Spandau. The government has ap- 
pointed Gustave Noske military governor, and 
given him sweeping military powers; but the 
government troops, although concentrated in the 
centre of the city, near the chancellor’s palace, 
have fought only in a desultory way, being 
seemingly reluctant to use their full strength. 


BOLSHEVIKI AT HOME. 


The Bolsheviki can no longer be regarded as 
a far-away peril, whose activities are restricted 
to Russia and Central Europe. Departmeut of 
Justice agents in New York are watching the 
movements of five groups of Bolsheviki which 
have been established in that city, and of secret 
agents of Lenine and Trotsky, who haye reached 
New York with a fund of nearly half a million 
dollars for propaganda purposes. These agents 
have been circulating in workshops and fac. 


tories, distributing literature and holding secret 
meetings, which culminated in a _ three-days 
convention. The purpose of the movement is to 
absorb into the Bolsheviki the members of the 
I. W. W., the anarchists, and the radical Social- 
ists, and also to wean away the radical mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor. The 
Department of Justice has a card index of 2,000 
“red” agitators in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, and other cities; and it is es- 
timated that in New York alone there are more 
than 500,000 persons who are active or passive 
followers of the Bolshevik movement. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAM. 

The radical program was expounded at a 
Socialist mass meeting in Boston, at which a 
resolution was adopted, calling upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress to release Rose Pastor 
Stokes, Thomas Mooney, William D. Haywood, 
and all “political and class war prisoners.” One 
of the speakers declared that “nowhere in the 
world are men and women treated as they are 
in the United States, for a similar offence,” and 
he urged the general distribution of literature, 
showing “how Bolshevism in Russia has wiped 
out the capitalistic class.” Another speaker de- 
clared that the working class would demand 
shorter hours, higher wages and better condi- 
tions until they got them, and then would make 
the same demand over again until they got 
everything, and then there would be no profits 
for the capitalists. “All that we want,” he said, 
“and we'll cheerfully give the master class the 
rest—is the earth.” 


THE REDS IN ARGENTINA. 


A violent and widespread strike in Argentina 
has paralyzed railway communication, and has 
been attended with sanguinary street fighting 
in Buenos Ayres. The strike is the outcome of 
a Bolsheviki revolutionary movement by foreign 
agitators, rushing through the streets in taxi- 
cabs bearing red flags. Under this leadership, 
the mobs burned churches and schools, fired into 
every business house which attempted to open, 
burned privately owned automobiles, and ran 
amuck, burning, looting and shooting indiscrim- 
inately. The police were re-enforced by cavalry 
and artillery and machine-gun battalions; and 
General Dellepiane, acting as military dictator 
for the emergency, took over all the forces of 
the government, prepared to take the most 
severe measures to restore the city to normal 
conditions. 


SOCIALISTS CONVICTED OF CONSPIRACY. 


Congressman-elect Victor L. Berger, pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee Leader, and four other 
prominent Socialists, who were on trial in 
Chicago for conspiracy to violate the espionage 
law, have all been found guilty. The four who 
were associated with Berger as defendants are 
Adolph Germer, secretary of the National So- 


Continued on page 
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THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


BY CARRIE A. COWDEN 
‘Training Teacher, Cleveland, Ohio 

The modern idea of education is social effi- 
ciency. 

That the most terrible war in the history of 
the world is just over, and that it has ended in 
the right way, is generally conceded by all in- 
telligent people. That America has done her 
full share toward winning the victory is also 
granted. That much credit is given the dough- 
boys for their undaunted courage and most effi- 
cient work, is very gratifying to all true 
Americans. While much praise is given our 
leaders, yet we recognize that the battles we-e 
largely fought and won by the men in the 
trenches. The American soldiers in the trenches, 
as well as the officers, are largely products of 
our public schools. Of this we may be justly 
proud. Would the teachers in the public 
schools of America be presuming should they 
reach out and claim a morsel of comfort and a 
mite of the glory for helping prepare the men 
who have proved themselves so capable’ of 
meeting every emergency—men who have been 
so thoroughly “weighed in the balance and 
‘not’ found wanting”? 

Our school system has been characterized as 
“a broad highway open to all.” It has been 
said that “Our American schools reflect the 
true spirit of democracy. The outstanding vir- 
tue in our organization hes in the fact that the 
door of opportunity is continually open.” 

Does it not mean much to keep the door of 
opportunity flung wide open and to point out 
the wavy? Would this not be a training in 
alertness and adaptability so much needed an 
used by a soldier? Does it not mean more to 
train so as to-reflect the true spirit of democ- 
racy? Have not the American soldiers been 
broad in their sympathies, untiring in their ef- 
forts to minister to the welfare and comforts 
of others? Have not our men risen to all 
occasions in -a most ‘honorable manner? 
Without question our soldiers have had these 
virtues. May not our public schools take unto 
themselves a part of the credit? 

The children of today are laying foundations 
and building for the manhood of tomorrow. 
The conservation of food, the thrift stamp 
movement, the Red Cross work, all are doing 
their part in the development of character. 
The American children have contributed gener- 
ously to these various activities. The child who 
refrains from a dish of ice cream or a stick of 
candy that he may save his pennies to buy 
thrift stamps or to send to the suffering Belgian 
children, or the child who eats sparingly of 
the “sweets” so that the men in the war may 
have the necessaries of life, is making the gift 
that blesses both the giver and the receiver. 
The training in patriotism, in assuming respon- 
sibility and in the forming of habits of thrift 
and industry will certainly be felt in the busi- 
ness world of the future. The 
America are the “Nurseries” for 


schools cif 
such work, 
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They may well be called the “Cradles of De- 


mocracy.” 

Nor should we forget the wonderful women 
who have loved and labored unsparingly where- 
ever the call for help was heard. And they, 
too, are largely products of our American 
schools. 

May not the . goal—social  efficiency—have 
been more nearly attained than the people of 
America were aware? 


Here’s to the schools of America, 
The developing plant for the children. 
Here’s to the schools of America, 
The savior of the sons of men. 

DO TEACHERS NEED TO KNOW HOW TO 
TEACH? 
BY PAULINE WILLIAMSON 
Greensboro, N. C. 

In conversations with teachers who scorn the 
methods courses offered by our normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges, I have been amused by 
the fact that before they end the discussions 
these people usually make suggestions concerning 


the way they teach their own subjects. They do 
not seem to have clearly in mind what the 
study of methods of teaching means. It is dif- 


ficult to know what they are thinking about, 
but apparently they condemn all method as 
poor method. 

A high school teacher of English, who con- 
sidered English Methods Courses waste of time, 
spoke with pride of the way she was conducting 
her class. She was talking to a younger, less 
experienced teacher, who had studied a similar 
situation in her methods class and had _learne+| 
a more skillful way of handling it. 

A teacher of mathematics in one of our best 
normal colleges said that she was not interested 
in learning the method of teaching her subject. 
At the same time she spoke of the amazing 
ability of the young girls in a class that she was 
taking. It didn’t seem to occur to her that their 
having been taught by a more modern method 
might have had anything to do with these girls’ 
increased ability. Some articles in our current 
educational journals express a note of impatience 
with the present tendency to emphasize the im- 
portance of studying methods of teaching, and 
they all end by making suggestions about how to 
teach. It might be worth while for these people 
who are making war on methods classes to take 
time to consider just what they are talking about. 
What is a methods class but a group of people 
who are enough interested in the best way of 
teaching to give it time and thought? Is it 
a waste of time to make the most of the ex- 
perience of others in finding out the best way of 
doing things? Is there any progress without it? 

Indeed, the people of America are just be- 
ginning to realize the need for trained teachers, 
and until our normal schools have the backing 
of federal legislation requiring that teachers not 
only know what they are to teach, but how and 
why, we cannot hope for much advancement in 
the field of education 
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KALISPELL’S PRIZE-WINNER 


NORA’S SHEEP 
Editorial | 

One of the most interesting features of the 
remarkable county fair of Flathead County was 
Nora Bruckmann of Pol- 
son, Montana, and her 
sheep, “Snowball.” 

lives seventy 
miles from Kalispell and 
twenty miles from a 
station, which station is 
on a branch railroad. 

Nora and _ Snowball 
came by themselves. 
They were carried to the 
station. They rode in 
the baggage car together 
to the main line, where 
they transferred to an- 
other baggage car. They 
had to cross the Flathead 
Lake on a boat, and then 
ride to Kalispell in an- 
other baggage car. Then 
Nora and Snowball 
walked to the county 
fair-grounds. 

Nora stayed in the pen 
with Snowball nearly all 
the time when she was 
not sleeping or eating. 
We were’ immensely 
pleased with the devo- 
tion of Nora to Snowball, 
and her interest in tell- 
ing us all about her lamb 
before we knew anything 
of either. It was a de- 
lightful moment for me 
when I saw her leading Snowball with the blue 
ribbon to the station after the fair closed. 

“very child who entered for the prize competi- 
tion had to address a personal note to the club 
leader. Here is Nora’s letter :— 


NORA BRUCKMANN 


Polson, Montana 


Polson, Montana. 
Dear Club Leader :— 


I joined the Sheep Club because I like 
sheep and they give us nice wool. My 
sheep’s name is 
Snowball. The little 
lamb’s mother died 
when it sev- 
eral weeks old, and 
that is one reason 
why it has cost more 
to raise it than 
other lambs. 

My lamb is now 
seven months old. 

There are many 
different kinds of 
sheep. My sheep be- 
longs to the Lincoln 
family. 

Sheep are usually 
afraid of dogs, but 
we have two dogs 
who watch the sheep 
so that the wolves 
and coyotes won't 
get them. 

Mamma uses the 
wool to make quilts 
and stockings. Sheep 
are now very valu- 
able and it pays to 
raise sheep. 

Our sheep run 
mostly in the timber; 
they clover, 
grass, alfalfa, and all 
kinds of leaves. In 
the winter they also 

eat the bark from the small trees. 
I am eleven years old and this is my story. 
Yours respectfully, Nora Bruckmann. 

Not a bad letter for an eleven-year-old shep- 

herdess from the back country to write. 


OVER THE TOP, NOW! 

[Circular letter sent to every teacher by B. E. Davis 
of Worden, Montana, superintendent of Yellowstone 
County, at the opening of the schools in September. ] 

We are thrown together this year in a great 
work. The boys and girls in these rural com- 
munities are as valuable to our country and 
their parents as are the sons and daughters of 
kings. If we are here merely to earn our 
daily bread then it is a travesty on our judg- 
ment, for there are many places where our ser- 
vices would bring greater money returns. N95, 
We are serving our country in these trying 
hours, filling one of its greatest needs. The 


_Tteal task of “making democracy safe for the 


world” is ours. For where will many of these 


boys and girls get their ideas of democracy if 
not in the schools? If we do-~- not induce 
democratic habits of thought and life in these 
young people, where then are they to put on 
democracy? Many homes are helping, but 
where nothing is done it leaves a double bur- 
den. Will we lift it? If we try we can be sure 
of the reward that comes only ‘to those who 
give in the true spirit, expecting no gain. I re- 
fer to that delicate, ennobling sensation that 
creeps over one when he knows he has done a 
Samaritan deed. It is the meted measure, 
pressed down and running over, that pours in 
and increases the richness of life. I venture to 
say this quickening, invigorating effect of un- 
selfish acts works on the body like a subtle 
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toxine to tone up the. tissues, much in the 
same way that damage is done by the toxines 
of anger and hate. So that if we are willing 
to do more than the law or our salaries re- 
‘quire, we can do it knowing that we will be re 
paid in increased richness of life; and, no 
-doubt, greater length of life. I hope, then, that 
we might ali manifest the unselfish — spirit 
toward our werk, so that when a suggestion is 
given, it will be over complied with rather than 
followed out in the slacker spirit. 

Make up your minds at first you will like 
your surroundings and work. Forget the at- 
tractions that are behind, they were not strong 
enough to hold you. Why hold on to 
Be a Montanan, NOW! 


aa. 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
BY A. H. SUTHERLAND 
School Psychologist, Los Angeles 


Psychological tests, in the hands of the ex- 
pert, will be used in the future to grade chil- 
dren. The present method of grading is for 
the teacher to mark the pupil 100%, or 50%, 
or 70%. It has been shown over and ‘over 
again by collecting teachers’ grades and com- 
paring them, that this method is not only un- 
just to the pupils in many cases, but also that 
it takes away the incentive to work and makes 
the pupil a dependent upon the “good will” of 
the teacher. 

A psychological test may best be illustrated 
by the 100-yard dash. The pupil who can run 
100 yards in twelve seconds knows it. He has 
a mark to beat and can work toward the iimn- 
proveinent of his ability. Certain formal exe-- 
cises in arithmetic are already being so used, 
greatly to the improvement of the arithmetic 
ability in the children who are permitted to 
use it. 

But the more complex abilities shown in the 
solution of problems in arithmetic, in reading, 
geography, history, etc., must be further ana- 
lyzed. In every case in which there has been 
shown a lack of ability in one of these com- 
plex branches there has also been found a 
Yack of ability in some other work or play. By 
this means it has been possible to trace the 
difficulty to a simpler mental ability and in 
many cases to correct it. 

The psychological test is of value to the 
teacher in this connection. She, or the school 
psychologist, is able to substitute a definite 
performance in the school subject for a vague 
judgment; is able to substitute a definite per- 
formance in the co-ordinate work or play for 
the vague impression; and as a_ result of 
these definite figures to recommend to parents, 
or carry out in her room or the ungraded room 
a definite program which will exercise the 
abilities which are shown to be weak. 

In a room for backward children in’ Los 
Angeles it has been possible to apply this 
method of exercise, with the complete co- 
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operation of the pupils. The pupils perform an 
exercise, grade’ their performance, and_ bring 
the result to the teacher, who shows ‘them how 
to enter it upon a chart which shows the prog- 
ress in learning. 

Every teacher should learn psychological 
tests, not for the diagnosis of pupils, but for 
the diagnosis of herself. They should be used 
by her as a_ guide in teaching, enabling her to 
vary her methods and emphasis in teaching. 


a 


YOUR PRESENT JOB 
BY ROGER WARD BAPRSON 
[Babson Service Company, Wellesley Hills, Mass.] 


The reason most chaps fail to make more 
wages is because ‘they fail to appreciate their 
present jobs. They are like the cow that ai- 
ways wanted to be where she wasn’t. It is an 
old saying that the field farthest away always 
looks the greenest. This isa great mistake. Your 
future and my future depend absolutely on our 
making more of our present jobs. We must 
use our present jobs as stepping stones to fu- 
ture jobs, 

The other evening I took a trolley-car ride 
from Gloucester, Mass., to Pigeon Cove, and 
asked the conductor, who was an old school- 
mate of mine, to let me off at a certain street 
in Pigeon Cove. He didn’t do it. He forgot 
all about me, and the first thing I knew I was 
a half-mile beyond the street. As it was a dark, 
rainy night 1 was cross, and started to blow 
Jim up. 

“Hiold on, Roger,” said he, “you know if I 
was any good I wouldn't be on this job any- 
way. I would have a good job like yours.” 

I didn’t argue with him, but after leaving the 
car I couldn't help thinking that when I first 
knew P. F. Sullivan, who is now president of 
the entire Massachusetts Electric system, 
which is one of the biggest trolley systems in 
the world, Pat Sullivan was street car conduc- 
tor on a little line in Lowell. He, however, 
then tried to be the best conductor in the city 
of Lowell, so that when a starter was wanted, 
he would be chosen; and he was. Then he 
tried to be the best car starter in the city of 
Lowell, so that when a_ superintendent was 
wanted he would be chosen; and he was. 
Then he tried to be the best superintendent in 
the state, so that when the roads were put to- 
gether he would be put in charge of them aii; 
and he was. 

Your present job is your best opportunt'y. 
Your future depends on how you do your pres- 
ent work. If you do it carelessly and_halt- 
heartedly or even mechanicaily, you will never 


get ahead. If, however, you will put energy 


into it, try to produce more, and give the com- 
pany a new idea once in a while, your present 
job will soon be a stepping stone to a better 
job. The way to get ahead on any job is to 
make yourself more useful than the other fel- 
The blowing of the whistle means stop 
working, not stop thinking. , 


lows. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S PROPOSED SALARY 
LAW 


The proposed salary increase law of Pennsylvania is 
as follows :— 

“Be it enacted, That the sum of twenty million dollars, 
‘being the sum of ten million dollars annually, is hereby 
specifically appropriated for the purpose of providing for 
an addition to the salaries of all principals, teachers, 
supervisors and directors of special subjects in the em- 
ploy of the school districts of this commonwealth for 
and during the two calendar years beginning on the first 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 

“That each school district of this commonwealth shail 
‘be entitled to and shall receive out of said annual appro- 
priation for each of said calendar years a sum equal to 
twenty-five per centum of its payroll for said principals, 
teachers, supervisors and directors of special subjects for 
the year ending December thirty-first, one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen, payable in quarterly installments 
on the thirty-first day of March, the thirtieth day of June, 
the thirtieth day of September and the thirty-first day 
of December in each of said years. 

“It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors of each 
of said school districts to apportion as it may deem just 
and equitable the aforesaid sums of money to and among 
all said principals, teachers, supervisors and directors of 
special subjects, as and for an addition to the salaries of 
said emnloyees and for no other purpose, provided, how- 
ever, any school district may make payment of the said 
addition to salaries in advance of the receipt of payment 
hereunder. 

“That no payment shall he made hereunder to any dis- 
trict which, after the passage of this act, reduces its 
salary schedule in effect for the year ending December 
thirty-first, one thousand nine hundred and eighteen. 

“That any balance remaining at the end of each of said 
calendar years out of said appropriation of ten million 
dollars shall be transferred and added to the general ap- 
propriation for the maintenance and support of the pub- 
lic schools of this commonwealth and shall be distributed 
and paid to the school disticts thereof as provided by 
law.” 


RADIO-ACTIVITY 


A correspondent asks if radio-activity can be explained 
in terms that are comprehensible by one who has not had 
scientific training. Doubtless it can be so explained, but 
it is doubtful if the following complies with the require- 
ments of the correspondent. 

The element uranium is composed of atoms—probably 
the heaviest atoms known. Each atom is 238 times as 
heavy as a hydrogen atom. Moreover the uranium atom 
is breaking up into still smaller atoms, and these smaller 
atoms are themselves breaking up—probably because they 
are losing electrons, which are thought to be the smallest 
particles of matter. 

One of the substances breaking off and senarating from 
the uranium atom is radium. For the purpose of illustra- 
tion one may liken the uranium atom to a heavy metal 
‘case containing a number of explosive cartridges. Each 
cartridge represents a radium atom. The cartridges may 
be assumed to explode when they escape from the case; 
and the radium atoms explode literally as they escape 
from the uranium atom. 


77. 


The products of the disruption of the radium atom are 
the “emanations” which constitute radio-activity. For 
want of definite knowledge as to their constitution when 
they were discovered they were named alpha, beta, and 
gamma “rays.” Nowadays they are better known. The 
alpha emanations are helium gas; the beta emanations 
are electrons—possibly the ultimate subdivisions of an 
atom; the gamma emanations ‘are not matter, but wave- 
lengths—wave-lengths intermediate between X-rays and 
the violet rays of light. 

One may liken the products of the explosion of the 
radium atom to that of the cartridge; the helium atom 
is the projectile; the powder sparks are the electrons; the 
light of combustion, the wave-lengths. 

There is left a residue after the radium atoms have es- 
caped from the uranium atom, and the residue presum- 
ably is an atom of lead. 

The escaping electrons have a tremendous energy. They 
readily pass through a plate of aluminum as thick as a 
book cover. When they strike a surface smeared with 
zinc sulphide, the impact is marked by scintillations of 
phosphorescent light. The spinthariscope is designed to 
exhibit this phenomenon. 

A few years ago my gripsack containing a tube of 
radium and a book manuscript was abstracted from my 
possession. Now I am not inclined to think that even 
a poor devil who steals an author’s manuscript quite 
deserves to be burnt to a cinder with radium; so I noti- 
fied the New York police. In a twinkling all New York 
became agitated over the dire possibilities that might re- 
sult, with one notable exception. My good wife, to whom 
the manuscript had been read, held firmly to the opinion 
that the.radium tube did not constitute the chief danger. 

J. W. Redway. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


GIVE THE TEACHER A SQUARE DEAL 
[Indianapolis Star.] 

Everything has gone up but the teacher's salary. It has 
such elasticity that in many instances it has been divided. 
The teacher’s name heads all the “drives,” all good and 
worthy gifts for civic and religious betterment, wherever 
sorrow and misery lifts its head. That is as it should 
be, for this was the Divine Teacher's teaching 

The successful teacher can fill more remunerative posi- 
tions. Her services are always in demand. Then give 
her a living wage. Old age comes upon us and if by 
dint of outside cleverness we have escaped the county 
farm or old ladies’ home it is not guaranteed that we 
shall always. It is sweet to our ears to hear the plaudits 
of the men and women we have helped to mould, but it’s 
no meat to our lesser natures which must be fed. 

A grateful and appreciative commonwealth should pro- 
vide for its educators as well as its warriors. I mean a 
pension freely given and not a donation made up among 
teachers themselves and called for the lack of a better 
name—a pension. 

The teacher should teach on a salary basis of not less 
than $1,200 a year. We have talked until we shall cease 
to talk. Some morning Uncle Sam will look around and 
say: “Where are my teachers?” but their answer will echo 
through the buzz of other professions. 

Pearl Dutchess Westfall. 


Spencer, Ind. 


oe 


The Government spends $100,000 to make a study of hog cholera and begrudges $10 for a 
study of children’s welfare—C. B. Robertson, University of Pittsburgh. 
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| BOOK TABLE 


LANGUAGE STUDENT’S MANUAL. By William 
R. Patterson, F. R. G. S., F. R. A. S,, ete. New 
a E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 
As stated in the preface, this book is not intended 

for students of advanced education, nor for those 

who have already attained considerable proficiency 
in modern languages, but for men and women of 
moderate education who feel the need of a knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign tongues, but who need 
advice upon what system to adopt. Accordingly 
the first part of the book is devoted to sensible dis- 
cussion on Studying Languages, Elementary Essen- 
tials, System of Study, Fluency, On Foreign Mat- 
ters, Grammatical Terms and Expressions, Words 
and Sentences, etc. Part Two takes up and ex- 
plains the values of certain sounds foreign to Eng- 
lish pronunciation, treating in detail in successive 
chapters the pronunciation of French, German, 

Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Portuguese, Russian, Dano- 

Norwegian, Swedish, Hungarian, Modern Greek, 

Hindustani, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Japanese, 

Chinese, etc. “Remarks to teachers,” and an ap- 

pendix of foreign coinages, with geographical data, 

complete the book. A slight mis-statement of fact 
occurs on page 109, where in the paragraph on Span- 
ish accentuation no reference is made to words end- 
ing in a consonant other than n or s, which are ac- 
cented on the last syllable without need of written 


accent to indicate it. The book is sprinkled with 
and quotations from many languages. 
Striking ones are: “A man who knows two languages 
is worth two men,” “Learn foreign languages for 
your own and for your country’s sake,” “He who 
does not know foreign tongues does not know his 
own.” One is struck by the fact that while the book 


was written after Great Britain 
years at war, the author says, 
condemns German cockiness and the German mili- 
tary caste: “Notwithstanding the patriotic feeling 
which prompts us to eschew all things German, I 
still advise emphatically the study of the language,” 
and elsewhere: “The Germans have long. since 
realized the utility of languages, and are learning 
them by every available means. We must on no 
account let any nation get ahead of us.” Mr. Pat- 
terson has certainly produced a useful and stimulat- 
ing book. 


t had been three 
in a paragraph which 


SYLLABUS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY TO ACCOM- 


PANY HARDING'S NEW MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY. By Oscar H. Williams, State 


Department of Indiana. New York, Chicago and Cin- 

cinnati: American Book Company. Price, 40 cents. 

Harding’s Histories have made themselves a standard 
for accuracy, attractiveness and result winning in the 
classroom, and this “Syllabus of European History,” to 
accompany Harding’s “New Medieval and Modern His- 
tory,” is only one evidence of many evidences of the up- 
to-the-minute character of these books. The Syllabus 
covers every chapter of the book, but it presents sugges- 
tive maps for the student to test his knowledge and ap- 
preciation of what he studies. 


BOOK. Py Albert S. Perkins. 
Boston and Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
(1918.) xxii+432 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This book is based on the idea that Latin originals 
should be correlated with English derivatives, in college 
preparatory, general, commercial and other vocationai 
classes of the high school or junior high school. For 
practice in the direct method oral exercises have been 
placed at the end of the English-Latin sentences. 

It is to be noted that the author not only bases the 
lessons on the idea of correlating Latin with English, but 
from the first page to the last points out a practical way 
of accomplishing this result. Nor is this correlation to 
be confined to vocational classes; in the author’s opinion 


BEGINNING LATIN 


college preparatory students need the help to be gained 


from English derivatives even more than those in com- 
mercial work, not only as a basis for English vocabulary 
building, but as a most substantial help in memorizing the 
meaning of the words in the vocabularies. In this respect 
a practical method of procedure is pointed out. 

The passive voice is brought in early. The ablative 
absolute is introduced early and kept before the ron 


attention. Oratio obliqua, so puzzling to the beginner, is. 
introduced in connection with subject accusative and dis- 
cussed in minute detail. Too often in Beginning Latin: 
Books these important constructions, as well as the use 
of the passive voice, are relegated to the final pages, with 
the result that the unhappy pupil is simply overwhelmed 
when a little later he meets them on every side in Caesar. 

Latin scholars have long regretted, for the second year's 
work, the necessity of the exclusive study of Caesar, dull 
and dreary as it is to the average boy or girl, with the 
endless recital of battles and killings,—and the frightful 
mortality upon the Latin class, as well. In the opinion 
of many, no one cause has contributed more effectively 
to the fall of Latin from its high estate of a generatioa 
or two ago than the unspeakable grind of Caesar's 
battles and constructions. Even the relatively small 
number of pupils who survive and go on with third-year 
Latin do not forget the horrible nightmare, but proclaim 
it from the housetops, thus adding to the discredit of the 
study of Latin. The study of Caesar may still be neces- 
sary,—at least during a part of the second vear. But to 
put mutilated Caesar sentences and “simplified” Caesar 
excerpts,—and practically nothing else,—into the Begin- 
ning Book, is not merely an error of judgment; in the 
opinion of the reviewer it is a crime against modern psy- 
chology! This pitfall Mr. Perkins has avoided. The 
sentences are alive and interesting, while the reading mat- 
ter possesses real literary merit. Most of the pupils would 
otherwise never have read the two delightful letters of 
Pliny or the beautiful poem of the “Pet Sparrow” from 

Catullus. The excerpts from the Story of Robinson 
c rusoe, the chief feature of the rez ading matter, are, from 
the viewpoint of interest, a genuine treat for students 
of the adolescent age; while in the matter of vocabulary 
and constructions, it would be difficult to find easy Latin 
better fitted either for English vocabulary or as a 
foundation for Caesar and Cicero later. There are 
nearly a hundred beautiful and well selected illustrations, 
admirably correlated with the text. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 


A First Course in Science for High Schools. By 
Wayne P. Smith and Edmund Gale Jewett. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 609 pp. 


Price, $1.40. 

The coming of a one-science course of all sciences is 
bringing new textbooks and there has been no better 
illustration of the possibilities of such a book than in 
this “Introduction to the Study of Science.” An intro- 
duction it surely isy but it is adequate for any student 
who is not to specialize in some one science. 

This book is a revelation of the possibility of a war- 
modified textbook. It is a book of 600 pages with every 
page energized with the spirit of 1914-18. Wayne P. 
Smith and Edmund Gale Jewett have set the school world 
a new pace, one that must be caught and kent whether we 
would or not. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD. By Alice Minnie 
Herts rleniger. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. IIlus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. 

The book explains the author’s methods in utilizing the 
dramatic instinct in children. Several years ago she 
originated the “Children’s Theatre” in an attempt to 
develop the vital imaginative power asleep in the breast 
of the child. The remarkable results opened a larger 
field. Reading, history and literature are vivified and the 
concentration and attention of the children—the teacher's 
greatest asset—is gained. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall appraises the volume in his intro- 
duction as “a real and original contribution to both edu- 
cational methods and our knowledge of children.” 


HAVE Beautiful Eyes 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested’ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 


Oculists and Physicians 


Healthy. Strong, 


many years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eye- 


REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


used Murine Eye Remedy" 
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For emergency at once. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
focal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
signed 


tributions must to secure 
tnzertion. 
Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 


16-18: Vocational Education Associa- 
tion of the Middle West, Chicago. 
President, A. G. Bauersfeld, School 
Department, Secretary, 
L. W. Wahlstrom. Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY. 

20-2z: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational Education. 

21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. resi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C 

MARCH. 

6-8: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 

APRIL. 


3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 


Pearson, Florence. Secretarv, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 
JUNE. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Mid-year calls 
are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


| sult 


activity. 


CHICAGO 
Boston 


The Work of the Teacher 


By Sheldon Emmor Davis, Ph.D. 


Director of Department of Education 
State Normal School, Maryville, Missouri . 


This book is for the training of teachers or 
their improvement while in service. It is the re- 
of a wide acquaintance with 
teachers, and the immediate problems encount- 
ered by most of those who teach. Abundant new 
illustrative material chosen from class and 
school situations gives it a human touch with- 
out in the least sacrificing educational principles. 
A special feature of the book is the comprehen- 
sive problem-question exercises attached to each 
chapter, and the entire book is so organized as 
to render it teachable. 


The Work of the Teacher should prove an ac- 
ceptable textbook for use 
schools, normal schools, and other institutions 
which train teachers. For reading-circle use it 
provides excellent material for discussion and a 
great amount of practical work to be carried on 
in connection with the teacher’s schoolroom 


Published December, 1918. Price, $1.30 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


schools, 


in teacher-training 


ee 


New York 
San FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
ATLANTA 


ALABAMA. 

Financially Alabama is making 
eroic strides forward and upward, 
which means much to the cause of 
education in the state. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. George E. Hamil- 
ton, identified with the board of edu- 
cation for the past three years as ex- 
ecutive and member, has been unani- 
mously elected president of the board. 
He succeeds Rev. J. P. Van Schaick, 
Jr., pastor of the Church of Our 
Father, who is serving as major at 
the head of American Red Cross re- 
lief in Belgium. 


GEORGIA. 


SAVANNAH. Superintendent Carle- 
ton B. Gibson has sailed for France, 
where he joins the American Educa- 
tion Commission. He goes on a 
leave of absence for six months. F. 
H. Ferguson, assistant superintendent, 
will be acting superintendent for the 
six months. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois’ portion of the hundred mil- 
lion dollars, if the educational bil) 
now before Congress should pass and 
the state legislature decide to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, is esti- 
mated at $5,479,975, divided as fol- 
lows :— 

the removal of illiteracy, $190,- 


For the Americanization of immi- 
grants, $668,949. 
For equalizing 


educational oppor- 
tunities, $2,680,463. 


For physical and health education, 
$1,226,393, 

For better and more teacher-prep- 
aration, $804,072. 

If the State of Illinois wished to 
profit by the bill on its passage by the 


national Congress it would. be re- 
quired to match the federal items 
with similar amounts, making 


the sum available for these purposes 
more than $11,000,000 a year. 


Now Ready. Part I of 


PITMAN’S 


PROGRESSIVE 
French Grammar 


By Dr, F. A. HEDGCOCK 


Officier de linstruction publique; Offi- 
cier d’Académie, and the only 
English Docteur-és-lettres of 

the University of Paris. 

The method adopted in this book is 
an entirely new one, combining the di- 
rect with the indirect. Phonetic type 
is freely used to give a closely ap- 
proximate idea of French pronun- 
ciation, and the author has taken 
great care to keep in view the difficul- 
ties of the self-taught student. 


CLOTH, 326 PAGES $1.45 
Examination copy to Schools and 
Teachers $1.00 postpaid 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Increase the Lives of the Books and 
Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


‘That’s the Truth! 
PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Holden Book 


One Piece—Easily Adjusted-—Wear Like Leather 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INDIANA. 


GARY. There are $800,000 ready 
for use in erecting two elegant high 
school buildings. 

LAPORTE. A. L. Trester has 
‘accepted the superintendency of thc 
Laporte schools for a term of three 
years. 

PLYMOUTH. Louis E. Steine- 
back has been unanimously elected 
superintendent of schools. 


IOWA. 


The State Association has appro- 
riated $1,000 to promote a pension 
ill. The vote was: 1. That a bill be 
presented to the legislature providing 
for a pension for teachers. 2. That 
the interest on the public school fund 
be used for annuities for teachers, 
and that this interest be computed 
semi-annually. 3. That the certifi- 
cate fee be increased. 4. That annu- 
itant teachers contribute to the fund 
in yearly payments during the time 
that they are teaching. The aims of 
the State Association are: Repeal of 
the present consolidated school law, 
elimination of foreign languages in 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeducsa- 
tiona!. Frepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATZ__ NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa' 


— 


elementary schools; more vocational 
training; better teachers in rural 
schools; $1,000 as the minimum salary 
for teachers; an adequate retiring 
fund for teachers; equal suffrage and 
national prohibition. 

CEDAR FALLS. The Iowa State 
Board of Education unanimously ap- 
proved every item in the budget for 
the Iowa State Normal College: For 
teachers’ fund, $189,500; contingent 
fund, $119,500; summer term fund, 
$44,000; library fund, $10,000; libra- 
rian’s salary fund, $11,500; hospital 
fund, $5,250; extension service fund, 
$39,750; extension summer school 
fund, $20,000. This is an increase of 
$50,000. Of course these figures are 
largely for a two-year period. The 
total is $439,500. No American edu- 
cator has demonstrated greater pub- 
lic confidence in. an institution than 
has Dr. Homer H. Seerley. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The city has 
rarely had as great educational excite- 
ment as over the plan to lengthen 
the school day. Mothers and doctors 
and a lot of other classes in the com- 
munity are waging a relentless war- 
fare against the proposition. . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The newly organized 
Classical Club of Greater Boston 
will hold its first public meeting in 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, 
Saturday, February 15, conjointly 
with the Eastern Massachusetts Sec- 
tion of the Classical Association of 
New England. The meeting will be 
in charge of the Forum Committee. 
Rey. Willard Reed, principal of 
Brown and Nichols Schools, chair- 
man. In the preparation of the pro- 
gram Mr. Reed has been assisted by 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


s2ssions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Henry Pennypacker of the Pub- 
lic Latin School, president of the 
Classical Club, Professor E. K. Rand 
of Harvard, president of the East- 
ern Massachusetts Section, and 
Clarence W. Gleason of the Roxbury 
Latin: School, secretarv of both asso- 
ciations. The program, which will 
be announced in a few days, prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest. It is 
hoped that all lovers of the classics 
will make a special effort to be pres- 
ent. This invitation includes not only 
those in the teaching profession, but 
also any others who think the time 
has come for aggressive action in 
emphasizing the importance of Latin 
and Greek in our post-war educa- 
tion. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Josiah Royce 
memorial committee has received $10,- 
000, There will be another $10,000 
raised before the memorial fund is 
complete. 


MINNESOTA. 


_ST. PAUL. Three teachers of this 
city died of influenza in the month of 
November. 


NEBRASKA. 

State Superintendent W. H. Clem- 
mons has ruled that all teachers must 
be paid for time lost because of the 
epidemic—and his word is law. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The State. Teachers’ Association 
has evidently been influenced by the 
persistent criticisms of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Plan which has been so 
ardently championed Elizabeth 
Allen of Hoboken for the past ten 
years. 

The State Board of Education is 
of the opinion :— 

1. That a fire drill should be given 
in every school building of more 
than one story at least twice a month. 

2. That preparation or practice for 
this drill should take place at the 
beginning of each school year. 

3. That a report concerning these 
drills should be given monthly bv the 
principal to the superintendent of 
schools if there is a sunerintendent, 
or to the secretary or clerk of the 
board of education. 

The State Board is further of the 
oninion that it would be advisable for 
the officials of local boards of educa- 
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SALARY SALARY 


i - Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
-, drawn three months’ pay. December salary is on the 
Doctor a 


way and seems a certainty. But the salaries of five 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
That's the Big Question 
that confronts 


Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
month’s salary to the Doctor? 


One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Usually such misfortunes come when you are least 
able to afford them. 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


There is only one way to “play safe’— 
and that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- 
ever you are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 

It is recommended by promi- 
nent educators of America who 
are familiar with its work, and 
by thousands of Teachers who 
have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel better and work better 
when you are a T. C. U., for then you 
will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Infiu- 
enza — get protection before some- 
thing happens. 


STORIES OF AMERICANS IN THE WORLD WAR 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures Six Full-page Illustrations 
For Grades Four to Seven 


From Kansas City, Mo., comes the following: “Children will be fascinated 
with ‘Stories of Americans in the World War.’ The teacher will have to make 
the arithmetic and language lesson exceedingly interesting to make Johnny for- 
get this stirring book in his desk and geography will become more than ever the 
relation of the country studied in the World War.” 


This book should be supplied to every child in some one grade. There is 
not a sentence in it that was not written for this War for Peace Times. It is 
precisely what the child who is soon to be a voter should read. 


Paper cover 40c., in quantities 30c. plus carriage. 
Board cover 50c., in quantities 40c. plus carriage. | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Metablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. | 


Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


@ 81 Chapel Street 


The Demand for Teachers 

| at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 

If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Albany, N. Y. 


And Now About Those 


BOOK POCKETS 


For Your School Library 


Our easy-fold, printed with library rules and 
name of library, 


Per 1000, $3.50 


(Why don’t you ask for our Catalog of 
Library Supplies ? ) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The Ways of a Worker of 
a Century Ago 


As Shown by the Diary of Joseph Lye, 
Shoemaker 
By FRED A. GANNON 


A short, interesting account of a staunch 
New Englander of the early days. The 
quotations from his diary give an intimate 
touch otherwise unobtainable. The account 
gives a most excelient basis for comparison 
of life in New England then and now. 


Paper, postpaid, 25 cents. 


FRED A. GANNON 
37 Loring Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


tion to secure the advice of fire de- 
partment officials as to the best meth- 
ods of obtaining efficiency in fire driils 
when local conditions are taken into 
consideration. 


_In addition to the foregoing atten- 
tion is called to the following list of 
important fire “Don'ts.” School jani- 
tors and other custodians of build- 
ings should be instructed to observe 
these “Don’ts” :— 

Don’t allow snow or ice to remain 
on fire escapes. 

Don’t allow smoke doors, which 
close off the corridors from the stairs, 
to remain open. They should be kept 
closed. 

Don’t leave furnace or heater room 
door open. 

Don’t allow waste paper, ashes or 
rubbish to accumulate unnecessarily 
in the basement. 


Don’t allow shavings to accumulate 
in manual training rooms. They 
should be cleaned up and removed 
every night. 

Don’t thaw out frozen water pipes 
with a torch or flame of any kind. 
Use cloths or rags saturated with hot 
water. 

Don’t hook or lock doors leading 
to fire escapes. 

Don’t lock exit doors while school 
is in session. 

Don’t store floor oils, paints, var- 
nish, rafia or other inflammable mate- 
rials in closets under stairs. There 
should be a proper place provided 
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outside the building for such mate- 
rials. 

Don’t allow ventilating fans to run 
in case of fire or fire drill. 

Don’t use halls or corridors as 
temporary storage space for boxes or 
other material. 

We cannot afford to take any 
chances with the lives and safety of 
children. It is far better to be over- 
cautious than not cautious enough. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. The following figures 
are given in the Buffalo Times :— 

(a) Only 56 rooms added to 
school accommodations in five years! 

(b) 9,000 little children attend 
school every day in temporary quar- 
ters! 

(c) 2,500 children on half time! 

(d) 3,000 children in rooms un- 
fitted for school use! 

(e) 6,000 children in overcrowded 
rooms! 

(f) 50 and 60 pupils herded to- 
gether in one class! : 

(g) Buffalo’s school building pro- 
gram is 12,000 pupils behind! 

(h) Our annual rent bill for 
wretched temporary quarters is $20,- 
000! Two years’ rental thus worse 
than wasted would build a comfort- 
able schoolhouse. 


NEW YORK. There are 17,493 


‘teachers in New York City who will 


receive $100 increase in salary. This 
applies to all teachers whose salary is 
not more than $1,800. It is a trifling 
increase, but it means $1,749,300 on 
the payroll. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. Miss_ Minnie 
Neilson’s election as state superin- 
tendent was a great tribute to her 
personally and professionally. For 
one to be elected by a large majority 
on a ticket that made no other impor- 
tant record in the campaign-is an un- 
usual honor. She has been for many 
years superintendent of Barnes 
County, has been president of State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—which 
was a great asset in the campaign— 
and has been closely identified with 
N. E. A. activities. Her appointment 
of George A. MacFarland as deputy 
state superintendent gives great satis- 
faction, especially to the normal 
school people of the state. Mr. Mac- 
Farland has been one of the state 
educational leaders for a quarter of 
a century and has been more closely 
allied to public education in all those 
years than has any other educational 
leader in the state. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Superintendent IT. 
R. Alderman sails for France for Y. 
M. C. A. service. 


State Directors of Vocational 
Education 


Arizona: I. Colodny, Phoenix. 
California: Dr. E. R. Snyder, Sacra- 
mento. 
Colorado: C. G. Sargent. Fort Collins. 
Connecticut: F. J. Trinder, H. C. 
Morrison, Hartford. 
Florida: W. N. Sheats. Tallahassee. 
Georgia: M. L. Brittain, Atlanta. 
Indiana: J. G. Collicott, Indianapolis. 
Towa: M. H. Bender, Des Moines. 
Kansas: H. L. Kent. Topeka. 
Maine: Paul A. Smiley. 
Massachusetts: R. O. Small, Boston. 
Minnesota: E. M. Phillips, St. Paul. 
Missouri: J. D. Elliff, Jefferson City. 
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Nebraska: C. A. Fulmer, Lincoln. 

Nevada: Leslie E. Brigham, Carson 
City. 

: G. H. Whitcher, 
Concord. 

New Jersey: W. A. O'Leary, :Trenton. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Ruth C. Miller, 
Santa Fe. 

New York: L. A. Wilson, Albany. 

North Carolina: T. E. Browne, 
Raleigh. 

Ohio: Elbert L. Heusch, Alfred 
Vivian, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: S. M. Barrett, Oklahoma 
City. 

Pennsylvania: M. B. King, L. H. 
Dennis, Harrisburg. 

Texas: J. D. Blackwell, N. S. Huns- 
don, Austin. 

Utah: F. W. Kirkham, Salt Lake 
City. 

Washington: C. R. Frazier, 4709 Six- 
teenth Avenue NE., Seattle. 

Wisconsin: John Callahan, Madison. 

Wyoming: J. R. Coxen, Laramie. 


a 


Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


There is a notion very prevalent in 
the United States that when the 
American soldiers return home they 
are going to feel very kindly toward 
the subscribers to the Liberty Loans. 
Liberty Bonds incontrovertible 
evidence that the purchaser has sup- 
ported his government, has _ sup- 
ported our soldiers abroad in this 
war. Keep that evidence in your pos- 
session until the boys come home. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 73. 


cialist party: J. Louis Engdahl, edi- 
tor of the American Socialist; Wil- 
liam F. Kreuz, editor of the Young 
Socialist, and Irwin St. John Tucker, 
writer and speaker. They were 
charged with conspiracy to violate 
the espionage: law by delivering 
speeches and circulating published 
articles with wilful intent to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty and re- 
fusal of duty among the military and 
naval forces of the United States, 
and with interference with the re- 
cruiting service and the enforcement 
of the selective draft. There was an 
abundance of evidence to sustain the 
charges, but the defendants professed 
great surprise at the verdict. 
THE RAILROAD QUESTION. 


On one of the most urgent and 
important questions before the 
American government—that of rail- 
road administration—there are wide 
variances of opinion. Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo urges the continuation 
of government control for a period 
of five vears, or, as an alternative, 
early relinquishment of the roads 
from federal management. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, on 
the other hand, suggests a policy of 
private ownership and operation un- 
der government regulation. The As- 
sociation of Railway Executives 
recommends private ownership and 
operation, under regulation of a 
Secretary of Transportation—a new 
cabinet officer—with statutory guaran- 
tee of adequate earnings, rates to be 
proposed by the roads and subject 
to review by the Secretary of 
Transportation and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and a super- 
vision of the nooline of eeuipment 
common use of terminals, re-routing 
of traffic. mergers, the construction 
of new lines and the issuance ot 
securities. 


E from the Army does not mean idleness for the men belonging to the 
DISCHARG D teaching profession. There are places waiting for those ready to return 


to them. On Dec. 17 a Harvard graduate with four years’ experience in teaching plus ten 
months on the Psychological fcamining Board at Camp Dix, came in, we sent 
him at once to apply in person for the principailship of the largest grammar schoo} 
in New Rochelle at $2000, a place FROM ARMY ence peculiarly fitted him. On 
for which his previous experi- January 6 the superintendent at 
New Rochelle writes with considerable satisfaction of his appointment, having 
anticipated some difficulty in securing the right candidate in the middle of the 
ear with so meagre a choice of available men. Nevertheless the fit was made 
because the agency that recommends has a personal interest in t PL ACED 
schools for which it furnishes teachers and in seeing its candidates rightly . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 © 


CHICAGO 
34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 


Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW 


FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., “atlanta, Ga. 


ERICAN ::: introduces to Colleges, 
pe FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors a 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


ton. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

AVENUE superior people. We 

Between 34th and 365th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pres. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaied facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. a Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


ij 
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“The schools must make 
democracy safe for the world.” 


i The Victrola in use at School No, 25, Indianapolis, Ind. i | 

i MUSIC is the one great universal language understood, loved and used by every Nation 
engaged in the great struggle—friend and foe. 
| 


MUSIC is the greatest single factor which will soonest heal the wounds of strife and bring 
the whole world into a new relation of real brotherhood. 


The schools of all Nations, but especially those of free America, must teach the new lesson 
of ‘‘Each for All, and All for Each” —and MUSIC, the common tone in the new harmony of 
Nations, is more valuable than text or sermon, bell or book, treaty or diplo- 
macy in reaching the hearts of all our citizens, old or new, and helping all 
to sing a mighty paean of praise for our great Nation. 


Let the children sing for the Victory of “Liberty Enlightening the 
World.”’ 


The Government has made MUSIC an integral part of all Student 
Army Training Schools. The 66 selected songs are nearly all on Victor 


Records. 
7 Do your children know them? 


The VICTOR will bring all the songs of America and her 
Allies, and all the old beautiful music of all lands right into the 
school rooms, the seed beds of our future democracy. 


Are the children in YOUR School receiving 


Ez vu this training for life? If not, why not? 


For full information write 


Educational Department 


\ 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 


for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
can be placed under the instrument safe / 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet y/ 
can be locked to protect it from / 

dust and promiscuous use by / 
irresponsible people. 


OF 
CAT; 
- 


= 


if Se REC. US. PAT OFF 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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